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Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
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June 4, King George II. born 1738. 
5. Duke of Cumberland born. 


#1. Sun enters Cancer 15 m. past 3 afternoen. 
Longest Day, 
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Description of Broomha!l, the seat of the Earl of Elgin. 


elegant mansion, the resi- 
BZ dence of one of the most dis- 
tinguished families in the county of 
Fife, is situated near the sea coast, 
a few miles to the west of Inverkei- 
thing. Itis of recent erection, and 
the situation happily chosen. It be- 
longs to the parish of Dunfermline, 
of which Lord Elgin is one of the 
Principal heritors. 

The to which this house 
is attached is remarkable, as con- 
taming the most copious supply of 
the valuable commodities of coal 
and lime that is known to exist in 
this country. The bed of lime is 
situated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the house, and runs paraltel 
to the sea, about a mile in length, 
and from 26 to 50 feet in breadth. 
It had been worked from a very re- 
mote period; and the. village of 
Limekills, situated immediately to 
the east of Broomhall, had received 


its name from the exportation of 
this article. The works were never 
carried, however, to any thing ap- 
proaching to their present extent, 
till the time of the late Earl of El- 
gin. That nobleman, eminently dis- 
tinguished both for worth and ta- 
lents, saw the importance of which 
they were susceptible, ard resolved 
to spare no pains or expence in cal- 
tivating this source of wealth to his 
family. He spent L.14000 in erect 
ing the necessary machinery ; he 
formed nine large draw-kilns, a har- 
bour, waggon-ways for conveying 
the stone trom the quarry to the 
kilnheads; and he built, immediate- 
ly to the west of Broomhall, a vil- 
lage, which received from himself 
the name of Charlestown. This ex- 
penditure, judiciously laid out, wes 
amply repaid. The great demand 
for lime, for the purposes of build- 
ing and agriculture, secured ay am- 
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ple market for all that could be pro- 
duced. The quantity now drawn 
from the mines amounts annually to 
from 80 to 90,000 tons, the value of 
which is above L.10,000 sterling. 

The seams of coal are situated 
some miles inland, in the vicinity 
of the town of Dunfermline, and 
are attached to the lands of Midbal, 
bridge, Clunie, Luscar, and Rose- 
bank, They were not originally the 
property of the Elgin were but 
the present Earl, actively following 
up the system of improvement which 
had been begun by his father, pur- 
chased them, in order to secure ma- 
terials for working his lime ange 
He then formed, between his coal 
and lime-works, a rail-way, of four 
miles in extent, the first example 
given, in this country, on any great 
scale at least, of that very import- 
ant improvement. This field coal 
contains upwards of 9000 square 
acres, and includes seams of all the 


species that are found in the coun- 
try. 


The veneration in which the me- 


held in the neighbourhood, is well 
expressed by the following inscrip- 
tion upon a monument erected for 


him in the church-yard of Dunferm- 
line: 


Sacred to the memory of 
Cuarces, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
Who Gied the 14th of May 1771, 
aged 39 years. 


By the goodness of his heart, and virtues 
of his life, he adorned the high 
rank which he possessed. 


Yn his manners amiable and gentle, 
In his affections warm and glowing, 
In his temper modest, candid, & cheerful, 
In his conduct manly & truly honourable, 
In his character of husband; father, friend, 
and master, 
As far as human imperfection admits, 
Unblemished. 
Pious without superstition 
Charitable without ostentation, 


mory of the late Earl of Elgin is 


394 Epitaphs. 


While he lived, 
The biessing of them that were ready to 
perish came upon him. 
Now, 
Their tears embalm his memory. 


Reader, 
Beholding here laid in dust 
The remains 
Which once so much virtue animated, 
Think of the vanity of life, 
Look forward to its end, 
And prepare, as he did, for eternity. 


EPITAPHS, 


In the Scotch Kirk Burial Ground, Liver. 
pool. 
I, 
In Memory of 
Rosiwa M‘Lintock, wife of John 
Richardson, Merchant, late of 
Glasgow. Obiit 8th Nov. 1804. 


Death, like an overflowing stream, 
Sweeps us away ; our life’s a dream ; 
An empty tale ; a morning flower, 
Cut down, and withered in an hour. 


2, 
In Memory of 
Merchant 
from Crossmichael, Galloway, 
North Britain, who was unfortu- 
nately drowned, in the Mersey, 


On the 3d day of August, 1800, 
Etat. 24, 


If youth or beauty could disarm the 
grave, 

Ne’er then, ill-fated youth, thou 
should'st have died, 

Ne’er hadst thou sunk in Mersey's cruel 
wave, 

Nor floated lifeless on its azure tide ; 

From an old sire, from two fond sisters 
torn, 

While life was green, and pleasure yet 
was new ; 

Thee memory weeps, thy call thy com- 
rades mourn, ‘ 
Yes! mourn a heart to love and friend- 

ship true ; 
O thou who tread’st the sod where no¥ 
he lies, 
No fruitless tears o'er these cold ashes 
shed, 
Go, imitate that worth, that never dies, 
But blossoms fresh, when natures 
ig dead. 
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Epitaphs, &c. 


8. 
2 In Memory of 
£11zABETH CAIRNS, spouse of John 
Cairns, Liverpool, and daughter 
of John Johnstone, of Ayr, who 
died 29th April, 1807, aged 22 
years. 
‘Uf ever virtue, beauty, love and truth 
‘Together cent’red in one female form, 
Sure "twas in thine, oh! amiable youth 
Call’d suddenly to rest from every 
storm. 
4. 
Beneath are deposited the remains 
of Witt1Am Rippick, Seaman, 
a native of Colvend, in the Stew- 
artry of Kirkcudbright, of Liver- 
ool. 
ne was Master’s Mate of the Zea- 
. lous, in the Battle of the Nile ; 
and received a Silver Medal, as 


325 


one his duty 
the Great 


a token that he had 
to the satisfaction 
Nelson. 

He died 12th Feb. 1808, in the 

45th year of his age. 
5. 
Avise la Fin. 

Sacred to the Memory of 
CaApTAIN JoHN KENNEDY, a native 
of Arran, late of Liverpool. 

In the stormy night of the seventh 
of October, 1808, it pleased God 
to call his Spirit to the heavenly 
world, and to bury his mortal re- 
mains in the sea, near Hoylake, 
in the 56th year of his age. 

As a testimony of filial regard, 
this monument is erected by his 
only surviving son, Captain Al- 
lan Kennedy. 


Bill of Mortality, Jor the last seven yeare. 
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Proceedings of the Wernerian Na- 
tural History Society. 


T the meeting on the 28th 
March, Professor Jameson 


read an account of a floetz gypsum 
formation, which occurs on the 
banks of the Whiteadder near Kelso. 


ty 
~ 


uartz found in beds in the coal 
Desricts of Fifeshire; and of the oc- 
currence of basalt, amygdaloid and 
trap-tuff, in a coal formation newer 
than the old red sandstone and its 
accompanying porphyry, but pro- 
bably older than the general mass 
of the rocks of the newest floetz- 
trap formation. At the same meet- 
ing, Mr Leach read a description 
of the pig of Orkney and Shetland, 
which os inclined to consider as a 
distinct species. And the Secretary 
laid before the meeting a very full 
and interesting thermometrical re- 
gister and meteorological journal to 
Davis’ Straits and back again, kept 
by Mr John Aitken, surgeon. 

At the meeting on llth April, 
Dr Macknight read a mineralogical 
description of Tinto, a neted noun- 
tain ia Lanarkshire. It appears to 
be of floetz formation ; probably 
resting on the grey wacke which 
pervades the whole mountainous 
districts in the south of Scotland. 
Around the base is found a conglo- 
merate, containing rounded masses 
of grey-wacke, iren-clay, flinty 
slate, splintery hornstone, quartz, 
ielspar, mica, &c. Where the rock 
becomes finer grained, it approaches 
mm some places to grey-wacke, and 
w others to those portions of the 
old red sandstone which are conjec- 
tured to alternate with the newer 
tuembers of the transition series, — 


> 


— 


—Likewise of a beautiful floetz 


Proceedings of the Wernerian Society, 


Over the conglomerate, masses of 
claystone, greenstone passing into 


clinkstone, and porphyry-slate, suc- 


cessively appear ; till we reach tha 
summit, which, along with the 
whole of the upper part, is found to 
consist of compact felspar, and fel- 
spar porphyry.—The disposition of 
the rocks in this mountain is con- 
formable to the idea of secondary 
deposition, by assuming a finer and 
more crystalline texture as they as- 
cend ; and the occurrence of clay- 
stone and felspar in a position cor- 
responding te what is observed on 
the Eildon Hills, the Pentlands, the 
Ochils, Papa Stour, Dundee, and 
in other places, seems to favour 
the hypothesis of a particular over- 
lying formation, in which those sub. 
stances are prevailing ingredients, 
extending over a considerable por- 
tion of the lower country of Scot- 
land. 

In the bed of the Clyde to the 
eastward of Tinto, amygdaloid 
appears, having nodules of calce- 
dony coated with green earth; also 
calcspar, and portions of steatite— 
‘howards the north, the conglomer- 
ate forming the base of Tinto, 
passes into the sandstone, of which 
the whole interior districts of La- 
narkshire are composed. It is to the 
waste of this rock, that we owe the 
splendid scenery of Cora-lin, and 
the other celebrated falls or thie 
Clyde, which exhibits in its cour- 
ses, so many charms of nature, and 
may indeed be said to carry along 
with it, beauty and fertility from 
its very source. 

At the same meeting, the Secre- 
tary communicated a very curious 
meteorological journal, for a year, 
kept by Governor Graham, during 
his residence in Hudson’s Bay. 
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Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
History. 


FEW swallows 


May 4th.— (Hirundo nu- 


tica) 
for the first time this season. On the 
9th May they became numerous, 
this being the first mild summer 
day, and the wind changing from 
easterly to west. It may here be 
mentioned that the same species of 
swallow arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, in 1810, on 
the 23d April, and in 1S11 on the 
7th and 10th April. 

16. The rapid progress of 
vegetation during the past week has 
been striking in proportion to the 
lateness of the season. The first 
grass cut for sale in the Edinburgh 
market was mown in the meadow 
of Salisbury Craig on the 13th uit. 
This meadow is generally cut for 
the first time about the middle of 
April, and consists chiefly of Poz 
trivialis, 

—— 18. A return of the chilling 
easterly haar, as it is here styled, 
has again impeded vegetation. 

—— 20. The foliation of trees is 
on an average fully a month later 
than usual. The leaves on the 
lower spray of elm tress are just 
beginning to expand. ‘The buds 
of the beech are in general only 
swelling, many trees and hedges 
still retaining the shrivetled leaves 
of last year. The ash is not gener- 
ally in Hower, and the leat-buds of 
that very late forest tree are only 
beginning to swell. A few syca- 
mores are nearly in leaf, but many 
are still naked. 

—— 27. Mild weather has again 
set in; and affords the prospect, at 
least, of a plentiful, though proba- 
bly ofa late harvest, both to the 
husbaudman and the horticultur- 
ist, 

Canonmills, 

“7th May 1812. 


were observed here this day, — 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- 
Jactures, Chemistry, Science, and 
the Fine Arts. 


N R Bronte has made addition- 
al experiments of the effects of 
various poisons on different animals. 
It appears that the slight inflamma- 
tion which occurs in the stomach, 
aiter taking poison into it, is not 
sufficient to occasion death; but 
that it is the palsying power of the 
drugs on the nervous system and 
on the bloed which destroys life. 
Among the causes which have an 
influence upon the quality of wines, 
M. Chaptal enumerates:—1. The 
different species of the cultivated 


vines.—2. The variety of climates - 


where they grow.—3. The different 
nature of the soils—4. Their more 
or less favourable exposure to the 
sun.—5. The seasons being more or 
less propitious. —6. The culture be- 
ing more or Jess attended to. 

The bell, or winter pear, accord- 
ing to an American Journal, may 
be brought to great perfection, and 
grow to sixteen inches in circumfer- 
ence, by wrapping up the fruit and 
branch in cloth, so as to protect 
them from the early frosts of Octo- 
ber and November. 

Messrs Sobolewsky and Horner, 
of St Petersburgh, have announced 
the discovery of the process of the 
French engineer Bon, and of Messrs 
Murdoch and Windsor, for extract- 
ing gas from wood or coal, and ap- 
plying it to the purpose of illumina- 
tion. ‘Their greatest difficulty cen- 
sisted in absorbing the smoke which 
exhaled trom the gas, and in giv- 
ing brightness and purity to the 
flume ; for, in all experiments made 
in foreign countries, or in Russia, 
the flame was always weak and 
bluish, not very Juminous, and at~ 
tended by a — smell. After 
many inetlectual experiments, they 
at length succeeded in obtaining a 
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clear light from the gas, without 
any smell, and unaccompanied by 
any sooty evaporation, They 
have undertaken to light public na- 
tional establishments, manufactures, 
&c. 

A late Number of the Journal 
des Mines contains an account of a 
submarine forest recently discover- 
ed near Morlaix, by M. de la Frug- 
laye. One day, after a tempest, 
he saw the appearance changed, 
the fine and level sand having dis- 
a: and in its place, was a 
black mould, ploughed in long fur- 
rows. ‘The mould was composed of 
a heap of decayed vegetable sub- 
stances, among which he distin- 
guished many aquatic plants, and 
some branches of forest trees; be- 
neath this bed, there were reeds, 
bullrushes, asparagus, fern, and o- 
ther meadow plants, of which man 
were extremely well preserved. M. 
de la Fruglaye dug down to the 
submarine forest, and drew out, 
among other things, a beautiful 
trunk of a yew, which was of a fine 
red colour, and very soft, but, 
when exposed to the air, lost its co- 
jour, and acquired consistency. 
Having prosecuted these researches 
tor a space of seven leagues along 
the strand, he every where found 
the remains of the ancient buried 
forest. 

Bonaparte has enjoined his mi- 
nister to order the Prefects of De- 
partments to enforce the cultivation 
of beet root. Each department is 
to cultivate a number of acres of 


_this plant under a penalty ; the dis- 


tribution to each farmer is vested 
in the prefect, whose neglect is to 
be punished with a fine and depri- 
vation of office; the total number 


of the hectares to be planted is 
100,000. 


The experiments of Professor 
Leslie, to produce ice by evapora- 
tion in the air pump, have been va- 
ried and extended in France by 
Messrs Clement and Desormes: 
they have proposed to apply the 
eS in vacuo, on a large 
scale, to the drying of gun-powder ; 
which, being done without fire, will 
be attended with no danger. The 
French chemists are engaged in en- 
deavouring to apply the evaporation 
in vacuo (before stated ) to the drying 
and preserving fruit and vegetables. 
It may be easily conceived of what 
advantage this process may be, par- 
ticularly in the army and navy, by 
preserving, unchanged, alimentary 
substances, .and also by diminish- 
ing their weight and bulk, when 
they are to be sent to distant parts 
of the world. 


Mr Bullock has re-opened his 
Museum in Piccadilly, for the ad- 
vancement of the science of Natu- 
ral History, under the title of the 
London Museum, in a style of mag: 
niticence which has added an orna- 
ment to the metropolis. In most 
departments, the subjects have been 
doubled in number ; the specimens 
are choice, in the highest possibic 


preservation, and are arranged ac- 


cording to the Linnean system. 
They consist of about 15,000 species 
of quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, 
insects, corals, &c. &c, collected 
during twenty years unwearied ap- 
plication, and at an @expence ex- 

ceeding L.30,000. 


By the assiduity of the Danish 
government, the Vaccine Inocula- 
tion has been so thoroughly intro- 
duced among the population, that, 
during the course of the year 1811, 
there has not been a single case of 
small pox in Copenhagen. 
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Account of the late General Mackinnon. 329 


Biographical Account of the late 
General Mackinnon, wio fell at 
Ciudad Rodingo. 


¥ Henry Mac- 
M KINNON, the youngest son 
of William Mackinnon, * of Mac- 
kinnon, was bora in the monti: of 
August, in the year 1773, at his fa- 
ther’s residence, then called Long- 
wood, now Rose-hill, the seat of 
the Earl of Northcsk, in the vicini- 
tv of Winchester. His mother was 
the daughter of James Vernon, the 
younger son of Henry Vernon, of 
Hilton, in Staffordshire. 

His academical education com- 
menced when he was about twelve 
years old, at the Military College 
of Tournay, in Languedoc ; and it is 
a remarkable circumstaace, that, 
during his vacations, he had an op- 
portunity of forming an early ac- 
quaintance with the present ruler 
of France, who was a tre juent visi- 
tor at the house of his family, resid- 
ing at that time, for the health of 
his eldest brother, in the adjoining 
province of Dauphiny. At this early 
age he became tinctured with those 
fascinating manners and accomplish- 
ments, by which the higher orders 
la France were peculiarly charac- 
terized, and imbibed their chival- 
rous love of military glory, a cir- 
cumstance which, as might be ex- 
pected, afforded a bias to his taste, 
and a permanent incentive to his 
professional ambition. Even in those 
tender years he was distinguished 
by an ardent and persevering spirit, 
great) perspicuity of judement, 
coolness of deliberation, promypti- 
tude of decision, and steadiness in 


* The grandfather of William Mackin- 
non Wes a younger son of the hereditary 
chief of the Nackinnons, a numerous clan 
in the western islands of Scotland. ‘fhe 
dignity had devolved on him, previous & 
his death, by the extinction of the elder 
branch. 


May 1812. 
2 


his opinions ; not the result of rash 
and confident temper, bat of acute 
tous, and a mined uncommon- 
y sagacicus and reflecting. His 
progress in those studies to which 
his attention was directed, and par- 
ticularly in the mathematical scien- 
ces, was, at this period, the admira- 
tion et his masters, and, to the eyes 
of his most discerning friends, pre- 
sented a tair prospect of the great- 
est eminence im his profession. 

Thus qualified, he entered the 
army in the fiiteenth year of his 
age, and served during three years 
asa subaltern in the 45d regiment, 
then stationed in Ireland. At the 
commencement of the late war he 
returned to England, and was em- 
ployed in raising an independant 
company at home, with which he 
returned to Ireland, but shortly at- 
terwards exchanged from the line 
into the Coldstream Guaris. 

The earliest developement of his 
military talents, and the demonstra- 
tion that his theoretic attainments 
were combined with that practical 
ability, which alone constitutes a 
valuable ofiicer, did not take place 
till the period of the unfortunate 
disturbances in Ireland, where he 
was attached to the Stail, as Major 
of Brigade to Sir George Nugent, 


then commanding the  northern— 


district of that kingdom. During 
the arduous moment of the rebcl- 
lion, his conduct was particularly 
noticed in the public dispatches. 
tle was present at the battles of 
Autrim and Ballynahinch, and ser- 
vices of some note, considering the 
scale on which they were pertorm- 
ed, displayed in his military charac- 
ter that fine assemblage of quilities, 
which constitute true heroism, tm- 
daunted courage united with judg- 
ment, and chastened by the ten- 
derest feelings of our nature. An 
Trish lady of distinction, in London, 
when speaking of him at this period 
of hie lufe, observed,—“ Major Mac- 
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kinnon is, indeed, admired in Ire- 
land for his person and courage, 
but he is adored for his humanity.” 
His person was then so remarkable 
as to be a theme of admiration, e- 
ven in a country, which, on the 
score of manly comeliness, is uni- 
versally allowed to stand unrivalled 
amongst the nations of Europe. But 
those who best knew him were sen- 
sible, that, although not unconscious 
of the influence of a fine person, 
accompanied by graceful manners, 
lie attached but little consequence 
to these possessions, whilst he con- 
signed all his leisure hours to liter- 
ary pursuits, and devoted himself, 
whenever he could be useful, with 
the most ardent zeal and activity, 
to the service of his country. 

He quitted his staff appointment 
in Ireland to proceed with his regi- 
ment in the memorable expedition, 
under the Duke of York, to the 
Helder; and was present in the 
actions which took has on the 19th 
of September, and on the 2d, 3d, 
and 6th October, 1799. In that 
short campaign, on the retreat of 
the British army, a favourable op- 
portunity was afforded him of dis- 
playing some traits of courage and 
skilful conduct, with a detachment 
of the Coldstream Guards, in check- 
ing the advance of a much superior 
body of the enemy. Anxious to 
seize every occasion of signalizing 
himself in the career of honour, 
with the rank of a field officer, he 
shortly afterwards volunteered his 
services to Egypt, and took the com- 
mand for some time in the lines be- 
fore Alexandria, of the Ist battalion 
of his regiment: but unfortunately 
was soon compelled, under the ma- 
lignant influence of that climate, 
from a violent disorder, with which 
he was suddenly seized whilst upon 
duty in the field, to return to Malta. 
Being somewhat restored to health, 
he proeeeded to Sicily, and, on his 


way home through Italy, embraced 


an opportunity of visiting many in- 
teresting scenes of action, and of 
surveying all those monuments of 
ancient grandeur and genius which 
that country offers to the gratifica- 
tion of a literary taste and love of 
the fine arts. During the short 
peace which ensued, he was anxious 
to increase still further his extensive 
acquaintance with the Continent of 
Europe, and spent the greater part 
of his time in Germany. He at- 
tended the reviews at Capel, Dres- 
den, and Potsdam, in the autumn of 


‘1802, and his reception at Berlin 


was particularly distinguished by 
the flattering notice which he re- 
ceived trom the Royal Family, whilst 
he was generally considered as one 
vf the most accomplished English 
gentlemen who had visited that 
court. His mind, however, was uni- 
formly intent upon such objects 
only as were most conducive to his 
professional advancement, and a 
of his time was uniform- 
y devoted to military studies. 

On the recommencement of hos- 
tilities, he successively accompanied 
the Coldstream Guards to Bremen, 
in the year 1805, and on the expe- 
dition to Copenhagen, in 1807. Tu 
1809, he proceeded.to Portugal, 
was with Lord Wellington at the 
brilliant passage of the Douro, and 
in the subsequent pursuit of Soult’s 
army, and was in the midst of the 
sanguinary contest of Talavera, in 
which he had two horses killed uu- 
der him, and received several bails 
through his cloak. Upon the eva- 
cuation of that town by the British 
army, Lord Wellington committed 
to his charge the care of the sick 
and wounded, amounting, after the 
action, to about 5000 men. His 
situation, however, a day or two 
afterwards, became peculiarly em- 
barrassing, and required the utmost 
exercise of judgment to extricate 
this disabled part of our army from 
the unprotected state in which it 

was 
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was suddenly left, by the unexpect- 
ed retreat of Cuesta. On this try- 
ing occasion, in which little honour 
could be acquired, though much 
dificulty was to be surmounted, 
Colonel Mackinnon executed his 
arduous task in the most effectual 
manner which the circumstances 
would admit. It became absolutely 
necessary to abandon to the mercy 
of the enemy such of the sick and 
wounded as were incapable of pro- 
ceeding on foot; for, on applica- 
tion to the Spanish General, [ was 
unable to furnish more than nine 
cars for their removal, and it was 
required to march near a hundred 
miles to Elvas,—over a mountain- 
ous and inhospitable district of 
Spain, exposed to a scorching sun 
by day, and heavy dews by night. 
The only office, therefore, which it 
was possible for the Colonel to ren- 
der this devoted part of his charge, 
was by an application to the com. 
miseration and generosity of the 
enemy. His correspondence with 
the commanding officer, to whose 
power near 2000 British soldiers 
were to be committed upon that 
occasion, evinced an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the French charac- 
ter; and the singular humanity with 
which, as it is well known, they 
were afterwards treated, may, in a 
great measure, be attributed to 
the adroitness with which they were 
consigned’ and recommended by 
him to the attention of the enemy. 
Nis fortunate and unexpected pre- 
servation of those who were capa- 
ble of being removed,—his feeling 
and judicious conduct through the 
whole of a distressing march, and 
in the subsequent superintendence 
of his charge at Elvas, of which 
place he was appointed Comman- 
dant, will be long felt and remem- 
bered by those who derived an im- 
mediate benefit from his care and 
exertions; and the Portuguese go- 
vernor of the tewn was so much 
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won and delighted with the whole 
of his behaviour, as to petition Lord 
Wellington to continue him in the 
command of the British garrison, 
when his Lordship deemed it expe- 
dient to remove him to a more use 
ful and brilliant scene of action. 
Shortly afterwards he quitted 
Elvas, in the year 1809, and was 
appointed to the command of a 
brigade attached to the light divi- 
sion, under General Craufurd, with 
whom he continued upon terms of 
the most perfect harmony and mu- 
tual esteem, till he was removed, 
and placed, with his brigade, under 
General Picton, in the third divi- 
sion of Lord Wellington’s army. 
His friends, and those who were 
conscious of his qualifications to act 
in a higher sphere, for which he 
was so well prepared, now became 
naturally solicitous that some fa- 
vourable opportunity might present 
itself for a more conspicuous deve- 
Jopement of his talents than had 
hitherto been afforded him, when 
the action with Massena occurred 
on the heights of Busaco. In this 
distinguished victory, as will best 
appear from the dispatches of Lord 
Wellington, he performed a very 
prominent part on one of the great 
points of attack. British soldiers 
are such admirable instruments in 
the hands of every officer who com- 
mands them, that, to repel an enemy 
upon any thing like equal terms, 
will scarcely be considered as an 
act of conspicuous ability in the 
person who directs them; but, up- 
on this occasion, his measures were 
taken with so much skill, prompti- 


tude, and presence of mind, as to” 


have entitled him to the admiration 
of those who witnessed, and were 
most competent to appreciate hig 
merits in command, Lord Welling- 
ton, immediately after the battle, 
waited on him, to return him thanks 
in person; and General Mackin- 
non’s conduct, en that most bril- 
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liant day, assuredly will consign his 
military character to a lasting fame. 
The next occasion, on which his 
abilities were called into action, was 
on the retreat of Massena from 
Santarem. During the whole of 
Lord Wellington’s ardent and in- 
defatigable pursuit, the light brigade 
of the 8d division, which he led, was 
extremely active, and continually 
employed in turning the left fiank 
of the enemy. It was successfully 
employed at Redinha, and in at- 
tacking and driving the encmy from 
his position above Foz de Ronzes. 
At Guarda also the rapidity and 
unexpected movement of his bri- 
gade, at which time General Picton 
was present, took Massena by sur- 
prise, whilst employea in observing 
the approach of the centre column, 
composed of General Campbell’s 
divison, and urged the enemy to a 
precipitate retreat. 

At the battle of Fuentes de Ho- 
nore, which shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed, and in which Lord Welling- 
ton so skilfully defeated a powerful 
effort of the French general to force 
his lines, and throw in succours to 
Almeida, he was particularly distin- 
— The town of Fuentes de 

onore had been successively ta- 
ken and retaken, had latterly fallen 
into the possession of the heat, 


thousand troops, when he was di- 
rected toattack it. Through a nar- 
row avenue of the town he led the 
88th, one of the regiments of his 
brigade, in the most heroic manner; 
rssuulted the enemy behind an en- 
trenchment, and drove them, with 
great slaughter, from the town, of 
which the British army afterwards 
retained possession till the French 
retired. 

He next proceeded, with the ar- 
my under Lord Wellington, to the 
siege of Badajos; but his constitu- 
tion wes unequal to such incessant 
@xertions of body and mind; and 


and was defended by a bedy of two 
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exposure to the severe climate of 
the south 6F Spain, during the heats 
of summa, in the trenches betore 
Badajos, induced some recurrence 
of a disorder, which he had, ten 
years before, experienced in Egypt. 
When the army had removed again 
to the north, he therefore seized the 
first moment ef temporary inaction 
to return to England; and, after 
a few weeks absence, and experienc- 
ing considerable relief from a change 
of climate, and the use of the Chel- 
tenham waters, returned to his sta- 
tion in Portugal. 

The late memorable siege and 
capture of Ciudad Rodrigo are re- 
cent in the mind of the public. The 
ability with which the operations 
were planned and prosecuted, the 
rapidity and bravery with which it 
was carried, are still themes of just 
and universal eulogiums. It re- 
mains only to state the circum- 
stances of General Mackinnon’s 
fall. 

A short time previous to the at- 
tack, which commenced at a few 
minutes before seven in the even- 
ing, he was employed in writing, 
with the greatest ease and compo- 
sure, on some familiar subjects, to 
his friends ; and his spirits were re- 
marked by those near him to be un- 
commonly good; a circumstance ol 
the greatest importance at the im- 
pending crisis, when all the facul- 
ties of his soul, it might naturally 
be expected, were to be called into 
action, and which alone could se- 
cure a perfect scope to the excr- 
tions of the mind. 

His directions were to attack the 
principal breach in the centre of the 
walls of Ciudad Rodrigo, and pre- 
cisely at seven o'clock, by the light 
af the moon, the column (consist- 
ing of the 45th, 74th, and 86th re- 
giments) which he commanded, 


rushed out of the second parallel to 

the assault, under a tremendous fire 

from the enemy, exhibiting to 18 
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rt of the army not engaged a 
sight most awtul and sublime. The 
preach which he attacked was found 
suiliciently iarge to admit of at least 
an hundred men abreast of each 
other, but the enemy had attompt- 
ed to cut off its communication with 
the ramparts by throwing up a pe- 
rapet on the lett, and by cutting 
down the rampart on the right; an 
object, however, which, from want 
of time, they had not eilectually 
accomplished. When the head of 
the column had reached the ditch, 
some trifling delay was occasioned 
by the deficiency of the number of 
scaling ladders, an impediment 
which, though almost immediately 
removed, afiorded an opportunity 
to the assailants on the lett to at- 
tack the enemy on the ramparts, 
and to the columns on the rivht to 
co-operate in assaulting the breach. 
Qa reaching the summit a grand 
mine was sprung, and a few minutes 
after a small one, though fortunate- 
ly with little effect or injury to our 
troops. General Maekinnon, hav- 
ing in the most gallant manner com- 
pletely secured the possession of 
the breach, and finding no further 
opposition from the enemy in that 
quarter, ordered the Sth regiment 
to the right on the ramparts, and 
proceeded himself with the 74th to 
the lefi. On clambering over the 
parapet just described, which had 
been raised as an obstruction to 
any Comimunication with the ram- 
part, a magazine belonging to the 
enemy blew up near the breach. 
‘The voice of the General had been 
heard just previous to the explosion 
by his aide-duecamp, Captain Call, 
who immediately afterwards receiv- 
ed Ensign Beresford in his arms, 
and was informed by him that he 
had that instant been blown up. 
General Mackinnon, it is conjectur- 
ed, was close to him at that time, 
as, when his brigade divided on the 
reach to proceed to the right and 
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the left, he was heard to sey te 
Ensign deresiord, Come, Beres- 
iord, you are a tine lad, we will ge 
togctier.? Tle was supposed, how- 
ever, during the whole of the night, 
to be living, and his body was not 
discovered til the next morning, 
wounded and scorched on the back 
oi the head, Jt was first interred 
by seme pioneers, under the order 
ot General Picton, in the breach; 
but was afterwards removed by the 
officers of the Coldstream Guards, 
and deposited at with 
tary honours, and the highest mark 
of attachment to alamented fiyend 
from thet respectable corps. / 

Such was the fate of this valuable 
nd accomplished officer. Of his 
professional talents, the foregoing 
memorial may furnish some imper- 
fect conception. With the high 
fortune to which his acquirements 
and natural talents seemed to have 
destined him, his ambition was com- 
mensurate, and nothing would have 
diverted hin from the pursuit of 
his great purposes, but, alas! the 
Jate fatal demonstration, “ that the 
paths of glory lead but to the 
grave.” Yet his friends, while the 
lanient his death, can never forget 
how great has been their own loss 
for it would not, perhaps, be tie 
language of flattery to pronounce, 
in Gne sentence, @ pancgyrie, which, 
considering the present accomplish- 
ed state of the service, nothing but 
the highest pretentions could justi- 
fy, that he was, perhaps, an ojjicer 
of the greatest promise in the Bri- 
tish army. 

In private life, General Mackin- 
non was, in the highest degree, esti- 
mable and interesting. His person 
was tall, graceful, and manly; and 
his cast of countenance dignified, 
animated, and so singularly expres- 
sive, as to arrest the attention of 
almost every one who beheld him, 
Ie was mild, amiable, and candid 
ia his disposition; temperate and 
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regular in his habits; constant in 
his attachments; kind in-all his af- 
fections; and remarkable for his 
modesty, beneficence, and equani- 
mity. 

He was married, in the year 
1804, to Miss Catharine Call, youn- 
gest daughter of the late Sir John 
Call, of Whiteford, in the county of 
Cornwall, Bart. by whom he has 
Jeit two sons. His lady was preg- 
nant of her third child at the time 
of his death. ‘To his family his loss 
has been truly irreparable. He was 
a most atlectionate son, brother, 
parent, and the hest of husbands; 
virtues of which the memorial, it is 
to be hoped, will be preserved in 
the imperishable record of the ac- 
tions of the just, when the magni- 
ficent building, which will retain 
within its walls (by the appointment 
of a generous and grateful country) 
the monunent of his military fame, 
shall have sunk in the inevitable 
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beautiful as a poet or painter can 
fancy. [I hastened onwards for 
Palermo, with all the expectation 
of a young traveller ; and the images 
and scenery of the road did not dis- 
appoint me. 

The great road to Palermo had 
a very promising aspect as to the 
general comforts of the country. 
i met a great number of well-dress- 
ed peasants returning from the mar- 
ket. The vineyards which border. 
ed the road were rich and luxuriant ; 
the hedges in excellent condition, 
and some neat little country houses 
might have tempted a weather-bea- 
ten traveller to wish himself at rest 
in one of them. There was altoge~ 
ther an air of comfort, cheerfulness, 
and rural beauty. 

After leaving the mountains, and 
coming down upon the plain be- 
tween them and the sea, the ap- 
proach to Palermo is uncommonly 


delightful. The city appears crown- 
ed with numerous domes, interspers- 
ed with trees and gardens, which 
give it an air of inconceivable fresh- 


dissolution of time. 
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-. the year 1809 I was at Gibral- 

tar. I thence passed to Sar- 
dinia, and, after a short stay, to Si- 
cily. ‘ihe packet landed me at 
Girgenti, a corruption of the an. 
cient Agrigentun. Nothing can 
be more picturesque than the coun- 
try in which is situated this ancient 
town, or rather the remains of it. 
It is every where interspersed with 
vineyards and olive grounds. The 
ruins, as seen above this scenery, 
have a very pleasing effect upon 

the imagination. The temple of 
~ the Olympian Jupiter is a mass of 
ruins. The temple of Concord is 
in better condition. ‘The new town 
of Girgenti has a very imposing and 
beautitul scite: standing upon the 
summit of a very lofty hill, whence 
it looks down upon a country as 


ness and gaiety. It stands at the 
junction of several valleys, and the 
surrounding mountains are _fincly 
picturesque; particularly Monte 
Peicgrino, which would be a mag- 
nificent object in any landscape. 
The sea also has its charms. Its 


‘surface is almost always enlivened 


by numerous vessels and_ fishing 
boats, scattered over it to the ut- 
most verge of the horizon. Their 
white sails, as seen under a brilliant 
sun, anda sky of the most lovely 
blue, can better be imagined than — 
described. 

Palermo, like the Italian cities, 
abounds in noble houses and chur- 
ches. The Via Toledo is almost 2 
street of palaces. ‘The worst, how- 
ever, is, that the wealth of the own- 
ers dogs not correspond with the 
architectural magnificence of their 
mansions. Perhaps this, however, 
is again compensated by the — 
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mon cheapness of ail the articles of 
living. A hundred per annum En- 
glish money would go as far as a 
thousand in England. 

One of the new features of Paler- 
mo toa foreigner is, that all the 
mechanics and tradsmen seem to 
carry on their occupations in the 
open streets. The number of shoe- 
makers and taylors, in particular, in 
the Via Toledo, isinconceivable. Dif- 
ferent trades seem to have different 
streets. The Via ‘Toiedo is the Bond- 
street of Palermo. All the fashion- 
able trdesmen and mechanics seem 


to make it their resort. Another. 


street is occupied entirely by bra- 
ziers. In others, both sides of the 
way are occupied with girls employ- 
ed in making tambour work and 
embroidering muslin. Another street 
is occupied by bedstead makers and 
chair manufacturers. ‘The bedsteads 
are made of wrought iron, and are 
admirably adapted tor a warm coun- 
try. Perhaps cast iron would be 
still better. 

The college of the Jesuits, in the 
Via Toledo, is the finest building 
in Palermo. It infinitely exceils, 
even Christ Church, in Oxford, or 
Trinity, in Cambridge, and is adorn- 
ed with more costly ornaments. The 
stars and galleries are spacious. 
Phe steps are made of large single 
blocks of marble, and the walls of 
the galleries are hung with pictures. 
In my humbie Opinion, the arts, 
good taste, learning, and even re- 
ligion, have lost more by the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits, than they 
will ever gain by the modera philo- 
sophers, who are always railing at 
them. 

It is a singular feature at Paler- 
mo, that almost all articles of luxury 
are exempted from taxation, whilst 
all articles of the first necessity are 
subjected to it. Neither carriages, 
horses, nor houses, pay any assess- 
ment. On the other hand, bread, 
Aish, oi, &c. are all taxed, and sub- 
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jected to an excise, anda monopoly. 
Ice in Palermo is as great a ne- 
cessary as porter in Londen, and 
the privilege oi selling it is farmed 
out. 

Palermo appears to be very thick- 
ly inhabited, about twice as much 
so, perhaps, as Dublin. The po- 
pulation, indeed, has lately exceed- 
ed the-increase of houses, and, in 
consequence, it has become exceed- 
ingly dificult to procure a habita- 
tion. In the year 1809, this increase 
occasioned great miconvenience. 
Persons who had given notice of 
removal, not being able to find 
houses, refused to quit at the end 
of their terms, and the landlords 
raised their rents to a most extrava- 
gant rate. ‘The general discontent 
compelled Government to issue a 
royal ordinance, by which the ten- 
ants were ailowed to retain their 
houses, and landlords prohibited 
from raising their rents. 

fon 

The older houses in Palermo are 
on a more magnificent scale than 
those recently built. The walls and 
ceilings of the new houses are stain- 
ed, not inelegantly, with simple co- 
lours, or painted in imitation of pa- 
ver hangings. In the older houses 
the walls are hung with satin and 
tapestry, the doors are gilded, and 
the pannels covered with mirrors 
and pictures. ‘The residence of the 
Court and the Nobility has evident- 
ly improved the condition of the 
lower orders of inhabitants, as well 
as of the tradesmen. The suburbs 
of Palermo, and the shops and smal- 


ler houses, exhibit evident signs 


of this improvement in the general 
state. 

Another novelty in Palermo is 
their manner of reckoning time. 
Tor example ; an hour after sun-set 
it is one o’clock, and so it goes on 
till it is twenty-four o’clock, when 
it again begins. The bells, more- 
over, in the churches, are not hung 
as amongst us; they are fixed toa 

stake, 
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stake, or a cross beam; the rope is 
then fastened to their tongye, and 
the bell is tolled or rang by pulling 
this repe side-ways. 

‘The appearance of the Italian 
theatre, and the intericr arrange- 
ments, are equal to those in Eng- 
land. The boxes are snug little 
lodges: there is no gallery; the 
pit, however, is divided into two 
parts, the one at a higher price, the 
other at a lower. ‘The pit benches 
are divided into a certain number 
ef seats, and,, on paying the price 
atthe door, you receive a ticket, 
with the number of the bench and 
seat to which you are to go. It is 
not the custom to go alone to the 
boxes, because it is necessary to 
pay for the whole box. 

A great part of the audience in 
the pit gencrally consists of the of- 
ficers of the guards and of the gar- 
rison: women are not allowed to 
comg into it. The servants of the 
company in the boxes are allowed 
to attend upon their masters and 
mistresses. There are no orange- 
women, &c. as with us. 

The Court always make it a rule 
to attend the representation of 
every new piece. By these means 
the author is secured of being heard 
out. The applause is given by clap- 
ping the hands, as with us. Upon 
the whole, the conduct of the au- 
dience is infinitely better than is 
usual in the London theatres. 

The dramas, particularly 
those of Alfieri, would do credit to 
any stage in Europe: they unite 
great energy and nature with very 
sweet poetry, and most delightful 
Singing. 

Provisions are very cheap, except 
where the immediate presence of 
the British officers, in any number, 
tempts the traders to raise their 
prices. The Sicilians themselves 
are no great consumers of animal 
food ; salads, macaronies, and olives, 
constitute the greater part of their 
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tare. Chiklren and young peonie 
eat bread tor breakfast, but adults 
seldom take more than a single eu 
of cotiee. The general dinner-hour 
is very early ; supper is the princi- 
pal meal. They do not drink wine 
at teble with one another, as we do, 
but fill their glasses as they please : 
nor is it the custom to enquire of a 
stranger of what dish he would 
choose to eat. The fish and meats 
being cut up, a servant carries them 
round, and the guest takes which- 
soever he hikes. There is an evi- 
dent desire to emulate British man- 
ners and customs, but as they do 
not exactly know what British man- 
ners and customs are, they some- 
times fall into very ridiculous mis- 
takes. The favourite promenade of 
Palermo is the Marina. Here the 
nobility exhibit their emblazoned 
carriages in daily procession. It is 
chiefly frequented during summer 
evenings. 1 have never seen a more 
charming place for sucl: a recrea- 
tion. ‘The walk is a raised pave- 
ment, next to the sea. The mews, 
both trom the east and the west, 
afford the most superb prospects of 
mountain scenery; and the moving 
vessels in the bay form avery &- 
greeable contrast to the stationary 
objects of the town 

it would be totally unpardonable 
to omit speaking of the Court; and 
it is a matter of justice to correct 
some errors upon this head. 

The first person here, as in some 
of our own houses, is the Lady ef 
the Mansion,—Her Majesty the 
Queen. She governs every thing, 
and governs with a high hand in- 
deed. Her talents, and even her 
virtues (for she has many of them), 
merit more regard and esteem than 
her indiscrect temper has procured 
for them. Her fault is very briefly 
this: she is too warm, sanguilts 
and impetuous, or what, in private 
life, we should term fidgety and rest- 


less: but take her for‘all in all, = 
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ts an admirable woman, and an 
excellent Queen. She has one un- 
happy fault, however, and which is 
fomented by those around her; this 
is a jealousy of the English. It is 
to be hoped that our commanders 
will treat her foible with the delica- 


ey due to her sex and to her mis- 


fortunes. The shortest way, indeed, 
to get through all difficulties, is to 
cut them in two; but this is not al- 
ways the justest. It is very easy 
for us to depose the Sicilian family ; 
but it is finitely more to our na- 
tional honour to make due allow- 


ances for the natural petulance ot 


greatness, humbled by misfortunes, 
and not to deal too hastily. Let 
us consider, for a moment, the sad 
reverses which this high lady (I 
speak of her by that name, because 
J an addressing myself to soldiers, 
and because [ wish to excite their 
sympathy) ; let us reflecta moment, 
I say, upon the vicissitudes of her 
life. Born to the highest earthly 
dignities, and fostered, unconscious- 
ly, by the circumstances attending 
the early part of her life, into a be- 
lief that she was almost of a species 
superior to the ordinary human race, 
she could not be otherwise than 
proud, All her sentiments and o- 
pinioens were formed before any 
event occurred to inform her. that 
the daughter of so many Emperors 
was within the reach of misfortune. 
Bat what woman has endured grea- 
ter zhlictions ? Her sister has fallen 
on the scaffold; the family of that 
sister has been compelled to im- 
plore alms and shelter irom its an- 
cent enemies. She cannot name a 
frend who has not been degraded ; 
the herself is a fugitive from hee 
own kingdom: nor is this all; she 
knows that her favourite daughter 
has been poisoned. 

The following circumstance is a 
proof of her high spirit :-—Her se- 
cond son, Prince Leopold, was sent 
on a Jate expedition to the coast ef 

May 


Naples, with some expectation that 
he would distinguish himself. The 
expedition, however, failed, and 
the Prince, in some respects, dis- 
appointed. the expectation of his 
mother. Betore he had time to 
land from the frigate that brought 
him back to Palermo, she went, in 
a private boat, along-side. The 
Prince, recognismg her, hastened 
to present himself, but she abruptly 
and publicly pushed him away, 
bitterly upbraiding him, in a passion 
of gricf and anger, with the morti- 
fication which he had added to the 
mistortunes of his family. 

As to the King, he is a quiet, 
honest, ineffensive man, very partial 
to the English, and, it the times did 
not require a more vigorous cha- 
racter, no one would have cause to 
say a word against tim. As an 
Enelish squire, the whole county 
would have spoken well of him. He 
is fond of the chace. lives weil, 
laughs heartily, and takes all his 
wite’s scolding in good part.® All 
his subjects say, he isa worthy man, 
and finish by wishing him better 
luck. 

Upon the whole, my opinion of 
Sicily is, that the Queen (as the 
aunt and grand-imother of the Ere- 
press of France), requires a little 
looking alter, but that she. should 
certainly be eated with indulgence. 
Firtuness and decision are some- 
times terms for a precipitate cruel- 
ty and brutality. in matters of 
punishment, or self-satisfaction there 
is nothing like the Cuxctatio Longa. 


On the comparatively Small Faults 
and Viriues. 

From Miss More’s Practical Piety. 
Pr. RASTINATION is reck- 
oned among the most venial ot 

our faults, and sits so lightly on our 
minds, that we scarcely apologize for 
it. But who ean assure us that had 
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not the assistance we had resolved 
to give to one friend under distress, 
or the advice to another under temp- 
tation to-day, been delayed, and 
from mere Joth and indolence been 
put off till to-morrow, it might not 
have preserved the fortunes of the 
one, or saved the soul of the other ? 


It is not enough that we perform 
the duties, we must perform them 


at the right time. We must do the 


duty of every day in its own season. 
Every day has its own imperious 
duties ; we must not depend upon 
to-day for fulfilling those which we 
neglected yesterday, for to-day 
might not have been granted us. 
To-morrow will be equally peremp- 
tory im its demands ; and the suc- 
ceeding day, if we live to see it, will 
be ready with its proper claims. 

Indecision, though it is not so of- 
ten caused byreflectionasby the want 
of it, yet may be as mischievous, for 
if we spend too much time in bal- 
ancing probabilities, the period for 
action is lost. While we are rumi- 
nating on difficulties which may never 
oceur, reconciling differences which 
perhaps do not exist, and poising in 
opposite scales things of nearly the 
same weight, the opportunity is lost 
of producing that good, which a firm 
and manly decision would have af- 
fected. 


Idleness, though itself “the most 
unperforming of all vices,” is how- 
ever the pass through which they all 
enter, the stage on which they all 
act. Though supremely passive it- 
sel{, it lends a willing hand to all evil, 

ractical as well as speculative. It 
1s the abettor of every sin, whoever 
comumits it, the receiver of all booty, 
whoever is the thief. If it does 
nothing itself, it connives at all the 
mischief that is done by others. 

Vanity is exceedingly misplaced 
when ranked, as she commonly is, in 
the catalogue of small faults.” It is 
under her character of harmlessness 
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that she does all her mischief. She 
is indeed often found in the societ 

of great virtues. She does not foi. 
low in the train, but mixes herself 
with the company, and by mixing 
mars it. The use our spiritual ene- 
my makes of her is a master stroke. 
When he cannot prevent us from 
doing right actions, he can accom- 
plish his purpose almost as well “by 
making us vain of them.” When 
he cannot deprive the public of our 
benevolence, he can defeat the effect 


to ourselves by poisoning the princi- 


ple. When he cannnot rob others 
of the good effect of the deed, he 
can gain his point by robbing the 
doer of his reward. 

Peevishness is another of the mi- 
nor miseries. Human life, though 
sufficiently unhappy, cannot con- 
trive to furnish misfortunes so often 
as the passionate and the peevisli 
can supply impatience. To com- 
mit our reason and temper to tlie 
mercy of every acquaintance, and 
of every servant, is not making the 
wisest use of them. If we recol- 
lect that violence and peevishness 
are the common resource of those 
whose knowledge is small, and 
whose arguments are weak, our 
very pride might lead us to subdue 
our passion, if we had not a better 
principle to resort to. Anger Is 
the common refuge of insignifi- 
cance. People who feel their char- 
acter to be slight, hope to give it . 
weight by inflation. But the blown 
bladder, at its fullest distension, 1s 
still empty. Sluggish characters, a- 
bove all, have no right to be pas- 
sionate. They should be contented 
with their own congenial faults. 
Dulness however has its impetuosi- 
ties and its fluctuations as well as 
genius. It is on the coast of heavy 
Beeotia that the Furipus exhibits its 
unparalleled restlessness and agita- 
tion. 

Trifling is ranked among the ven- 
ial faults. But iftime be one grand 

talent 
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talent given us in order to our secur- 
ing eternal life; if we trifle away 
that time so as to lose that eternal 
life, on which by not trifling we 
might have laid hold, then will it 


~ answer the end of sin. A life devot- 


ed to trifles not only takes away the 
inclination, but the capacity for 
higher pursuits. The truths of 
Christianity have scarcely more in- 
fluence on a frivolous than on a pro- 
fligate character. If the mind be so 
absorbed, not merely with what is 
vicious, but with what is useless, as 
to be thoroughly disinclined to the 
activities of a life of piety, it mat- 


ters little what the cause is which 


so disinclines it. If these habits 
cannot be accused of great moral e- 
vil, yet it argues a low state of mind, 
that a being who has an eternity at 
stake can abandon itself to trivial 
ursuits. If the great concern of 
ife cannot be secured without habi- 
tual watchfulness, how is it to be se- 
cured by habitual carelessness? It 
will atord little comfort to the trifler, 
when at the last reckoning he gives 
in his long negative catalogue that 
the more ostensible offender was 
worse employed. The trifler will 
not be weighed in the scale with the 
profligate, but in the balance of the 


‘sanctuary. 


Some men make for themselves a 
sort of code of the lesser morals, of 
which they settle both the laws and 
the chronology. They fix “the cli- 
mactericks of the mind ;”’ determine 
at what period such a vice may be 
adopted without discredit, at what 


age any one bad habit may give way 


to another more in character. Hav- 
Ing settled it as a matter of course, 
that toa certain age certain faults 
are natural, they proceed to act as 
if they thought them necessary. 

But let us not practise on our- 
selves the gross imposition to believe 
that any failing, much less any vice, 


‘1s necessarily to any state 


er any age, or that it is irresistible 


at any. We may accustom ours 
selves te talk of vanity and extrava- 
gance as belonging to the young, 
and avarice and peevishness to the 
old, till the next step will be that 
we shall think ourselves justified in 
adopting them. Whoever is eager 
to find excuses for vice and folly; 
will feel his own backwardness to 

ractise them much diminished. i¢ 
is only to make out an imaginary 
necessity, and then we easily tall in- 
to the necessity we have imagined. 
Providence has established no such 
association. There is, it is true, 
more danger of certain faults under 
certain circumstances; and some 
temptations are stronger at certain 
periods, but it is a proof they are 
not irresistible because all do not 
fal! into them. ‘The evil is in our- 
selves, who mitigate the discredit 
by the supposed necessity. The 
prediction, like the dream of the A- 
struloger, creates every event in- 
stead of foretelling it. But there 
is no supposition can be made 
of a bad case which will justify the 
making of it our own: Nor will gen- 
eral positions ever serve for individ- 
ual apologigs—Who has not known 
persons who, though they retainthe 
sound health and vigour of active 


lite, sink prematurely into sloth and 


inactivity, solely on the ground that 
these dispositions are fancied to be 
unavoidably incident to advancing 
years?) They demand the indul- 
gence before they feel the infirmity. 
Indolence thus forges a dismission 
from duty before the discharge is 
issued out by Providence. No. ~- Let 


us endeavour to meet the evils of 


the several conditions and periods 
of life with submission, but it is an 
offence to their divine dispenser to 
forestal them. 

‘But we have still a saving clause 
for ourselves, whether the evil be of 
a greater or lesser magnitude. If 
the fault be great, we lament the in- 
ability to resist it, if small, we — 
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the importance of so doing; we 
plead that we cannot withstand a 
great temptation, and that a small 
one is not worth withstanding. But 
if the temptation or the fault be 
great, we should resist it on account 
of that very magnitude; if small, 
the giving it up can cost but little ; 
and the conscientious habit of con- 
quering the less will confer consid- 
erable strength towards subduing 
the greater. 

There is again asort of splendid cha- 
racter, which winding itself up occa- 
sionally to certain shining actions, 
thinks itself fully justified in breaking 
loose from their shackles of restraint 
in smaller things ; it makes no scruple 
to indemnify itself tor these popular 
deeds by indulgences which, though 
allowed, are far from innoéent. It 
thus secures to itself praise and pop- 
ularity by what is sure to gain it, 
and immunity from censure in in- 
dulging the faverite fault, practical- 
ly exclaiming, ‘1s it nota little one?’ 

Vanity is at the bottom of almost 
all, Pity we not say, all our sins? 
We think more of signalizing than of 
saving ourselves. We overlook the 
hourly oceasions which occur of 
serving, of obliging, of comforting 
‘hose xround us, while we sometimes 
hot unwillingly perform an act of 
navtorious generosity. The habit 
however in the-tormer case better 


indicates the disposition and bent of 
the mind, than the solitary act of 


splendour. The apostle does not 
Sav whatsoever great things ye do, 
but © whatooever things ye do, do 
alito the glory of God.” Actions 
are less weighed by their bulk than 
their motive. Virtues are less mea- 
sured by their splendour than by 
their principle. The racer procecds 
in his course more by a steady un- 
slackened pace, than by starts of 
violent but unequal exertion. 

“Phat great abstract of moral law, of 
whichwe have elsewhere spoken, that 


rule of the highest court of appeal, 
‘ 


set up in his own besom, to which 
every man can always resort, ai] 
things that ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye also unto them.” 
—This law if faithfully obeyed, o- 
perating as an infallible remedy for 
all the disorders of’ self-love, would, 
by throwing its partiality into the 
right scale, establish the exercise of 
simaller virtues. Its strict observ- 
ance would not only put a stop to all 
injustice but to all unkindness; not 
only to oppressive acts, but to un- 
feeling language. Even haughty 
supercilious gestures would be ban- 
ished from the face of society, did 
we ask ourselves how we should 
like to receive what we are not a- 
shamed to give. Till we thus mor- 
ally transmute place, persen, and 
circumstance with these of our bro- 
ther, we shall never treat bun with 
the tenderness this gracious law ci- 
joins. 

Small virtues and small offences 
are only so by comparison. ‘bo 
treat a fcllow-creature with harsh 
language, is not indeed a crime like 
rabbing him of his estate or destroy- 
ing his reputation. ‘They are how: 
ever all the cilxypring of the seme 
family. They are the same in qu:l- 
ity though not indegree. Ali flow, 
though in streams of different mag- 
nitude, trom the same fountain: #!! 
are iidications ot a departure 
that principle which is included io 
the Jaw ot love. The consequences 
they involve are not less .certain, 
though they are less important. 

The reason why what are cailed 
religious people often differ so little 
from others in small trials is, that 
instead of bringing religion to their 
aid in their lesser vexatious, they 
either leave the disturbance to prey 
upon their minds, or apply ialse re- 
lietS for their removal. Those who 
are rendered unhappy by frivolous 
troubles, seek camiort im frivolous 
enjoyments. But we should apply 
the same remedy to ordinary trials 


as 
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as to: great ones; for as small dis- 
uietudes spring from the same 
éause as great trials, namely, the 
uncertain and imperfect condition of 
huwan life, so they require the same 
remedy. Meeting common cares 
with aright spirit would impart a 
smoothness to the temper, a spirtt 
of cheerfulness to the heart, which 
would mightily break the force of 
heavier trials. 

You apply to the power of reli- 
gion in great evils. Why does it 
not occur to you to apply to it in 
the less? Is it that you think the 
instrument greater than the occasion 
demands? It is not too great if the 
lesser one will not produce the effect; 
or if it produce it in the wrong way, 
for there is such a thing as putting 
an evil out of sight without curing 
it, You would apply to religion on 
the loss of your clild—apply to it 
on the Joss of your temper. Throw 
in this wholesome tree to sweeten 
the bitter waters. As no calamity 
is too great for the power of Chiist- 
lanity to mitigate, s2 none is too 


Our behaviour under the 
ordivary accidents of lite forms a 
characteristic distinction between 
different classes of Christians. The 
least advanced resort to Religion 
on great occasions, the deeper pro- 
ficient resorts to it on all, What 
takes it appear of so little compar- 
ative value ts, that the medicine pre- 
pared by the great Physician is 
thrown by instead of being taken. 
Phe patient thinks not of it but ia 
extreme cases. A remedy however 
potent, not apphed, can produce ve 
effect. But he who has adopted one 
fixed principle for the government 
of his life, will try to keep it in per- 
petual exercise. An acquaintance 
with the nature of human evils and 
of their remedy, would check that 
i of complaint which so much 
“bounds, and which often makes so 
tittle difference between people pra- 
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fessing religion and these who pro- 
fess it not. 

{f the duties in question are not 
great, they become important by 
the constant demand that is made 
for them. They have been called 
small coin of human lite,” and 
on their perpetual and unobstructed 
cirewlation depends much of the 
cotort as well as convenience of its 
transactions. ‘They make up in fre- 
queney what they wont in mag- 
nitude. How few ef us are eallod 
to carry the doctrines of Christian- 
ity into distant lauds! but whieh ef 
us Is not called every day to adorn 
those doctrines, by geutleaess in vur 
carriage, by kindness and furbcar- 
ance to all about us? 

In performing the unostenstble 
duties there is no incentive frais 
vanity. No love of fune inspires 
that virtue, of which fame will never 
hear. There cau be but one metive, 
and that the purest, for the exercise 
of virtues, the report of which wall 
never reach bovond the little circle 
whose happiness they promote. 
They do not all the world with our 
renown, but they fill our family with 
comfort. and if they have the love 
of God tor their principle, they wili 
have his favour for their reward. 


Narrative of a Sliueralogual 
cursion tothe Lup of Bea-Neves. 
By Dr Macknight. From Moe- 
moirs of the Wernerian Natural 
history Society. 


EN-NEVIS, it is well known, 
B belongs to the class of what 
are called ‘Table Mountains, hav- 
ing its suunmit round-backed; and 
viewed from the west, appears to 
cousist of two distinct elevations, 
the smaller of which is piled above 
the greater, like a cupola erected 
op a vast and lofty basis. It rises 


immediately from the level of the 
ocean, tg the perpendicular 
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of 4350 feet. The ascent, accord- 
ingly, even of the base on the north- 
west, is extremely steep, tll we 
reach the height of 1100, or 1200 
feet; alter which, a gentler slope 
for a mile or more, brings us, at 
the elevation of about 1600, or 
1800 feet, to a kind of irregular 
stage or platform, with a rising 
ground on each side. This plain 
inclines upwards, to the right hand ; 
and across it, at some distance, 
stands the acclivity of the mountain, 

At the foot of the acclivity there 
is : hollow containing a small lake, 
xround which we still find a cover- 
ing of moss and spongy soil. But 
svon after beginning to mount up 
on the leit, we find ourselves clam- 
bering over naked fragments of 
rock, with hardly a vestige of vege- 
tation; so thet even the lichen is 
at length m™ longer discerned. The 
part of the ascent or face ef Ben- 
Nevis, to which this description ap- 
pics, is probebly from two or three 
hidcs of the way to the summit ; 
sud the whole distance from the 
lowest to the highest point, as the 
ascent from. Fort-William is usually 
performed, may be estimated with 
tolerable exactness, at somewhat 
snore than five miles. 

On the eastern side, which we 
shall call the back of the mountain, 
it is incircled by a high ridge, which, 
attor sweeping around the interme- 
diate hollow, joins Ben-Nevis on 
the south, at the height of nearly 
1000 feet below the summit. Tne 
mountain, therefore, in. this direc-. 
tion, is by no means so precisely 
defined, as on the opposite side. 
Bat, if we conceive an imaginary 
line passing beneath this ridge, and 
joming the base at the north and 
south gates the whole circumfer- 
ence of the mountain at the level of 
the sea, can hardly be less than 24 
er 25 miles. 

It is along the course of the hol- 
low, or great ravine just mentioned, 


that the summit or higher portion 
of Ben-Nevis forms its celebrated 
lofty precipice to the north-east and 
east; from the foot of which the 
ground descends towards the north, 
with a comparatively gentle slope, 
for several miles, till it reaches the 
valley or level country in which the 
Lochy flows. Of the summit and 
its stupendous precipice, the whole 
figure may be compared to a mighty 
dome, out of which, immediately 
below the apex, a portion has been 
ho!lowed, by an irregular and al- 
most perpendicular section, having 
a grand projecting front towards 
the east, but the greatest altitude on 
the north east, close to the summit, 
where this awful and tremendous 
precipice forms a vast solid re-en- 
tering angle.—Such is a general 
outline of the shape of Ben-Nevis. 
As to its 
StructuremThe surface of the 
mountain is all around furrowed by 
a number of streams, the course of 
which affords great facilities for de- 
termining the nature of the rocks 
that compose its lower parts. Af 
ter minutely examining these water- 
courses, and traversing the surface 
in various directions, the geognos- 
tic result of the investigation ena- 
bics me to say, that this enormous 
body of rock is an overlying mas- 
sive formation, in which felspar ts. 
the leading ingredient ; that the 
particular rocks of this species, 
which form the inferior mass of 
Ben-Nevis, are {contormably to 
geognostic principle in such a case) 
varieties of Sienite, passing from 
the simple granular into the granu- 
lar porphyritic,—also sienite-por- 
phyry, and porphyritic compact 
felspar, all of which have in gencral 
a reddish aspect; and that the up- 
er — of the mountain, compre- 
ending the summit, with about 
one-third of the whole ascent, and 
from 1090 to 1500 feet of perpen-— 
dicular height, is composed of a 
substance 
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substance allied to felspar, which 
is for the most part porphyritic, and 
much tinged with the matter ov 
hornblende, giving the mass a deep- 
green or darkish colour. This 
rock, into which the compact fel- 
spar evidently passes, by the addi- 
tion of a colouring substance, I 
must leave to further examination, 
without presuming to assign it a 
name or place, in the Wernerian 
system of mineralogical arrange- 
ment. 

The portion of the great deposi- 
tion, which thus assumes a darkish 
hue, has somewhat the shape of a 
vast wedge sunk into the body of 
the mountain, so that from a parti- 
cular point in the hollow beneath, 
it may be traced up to the bottom 
of the precipice, in the form of a 
fan widely spread. This is perceiy- 
ed, by surveying attentively the 
north-east front of the precipice, 
which, as Mr Williams has observ- 
ed, exhibits a magnificent section 
of the internal structure of Ben- 
Nevis. The precipice itself con- 
sists almost wholly of the dark-co- 
loured rock; which, above the 
wedge-shaped mass now described, 
appears to spread itself horizontally 
over the subjacent reddish felspar. 

The rocks on which the entire 
mass of Ben-Nevis rests, are Gneiss ; 
and Mica-slate, in some places ap- 
proaching to clay-slate. ‘These, at 
different points of the base, may be 
seen distinctly running beneath the 
body oi the mountain, in the usual 
direction of the Highland strata. 
For example, on the level ground 
between Fort William and the be- 
S'nning of the ascent, Mica-slate is 
to be traced, passing under the 
north west corner of the base, and 
appearing beyond it, in the chan- 
nels of the rivulets which descend 
on that side. Along the course of 
the Nevis also, the strata are ob- 
served in places, crossing the bed, 
and running directly under: the 
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mountain. Nearly opposite to Glen- 
Nevis house, I found the junction 
with the superincumbent formation, 
in the bed of a small rivulet, where 
the debris of the higher rocks be- 
gins to cover the soil of the glen; 


‘and a little to the north, on the 


same side, a considerable front of 
Mica-slate presents itselt, at some 
height above the river. At last, 
however, after ascending to a con- 
siderable clevation, the strata form- 
ing this front, disappear beneath 
the mass of the mountain-base. 

This general view of the struc- 
ture of ben-Nevis is illustrated by ¢ 
reference, on the grand geognostic 
scale, to the nature of the adjoin- 
ing country, for many miles on the 
east and south. The probability 
has already been noticed, that the 
range of mountains which extends 
from Glencoe to Ben-Nevis, con- 
sists of an overlying formation, prin- 
cipally of felspar, under a great 
variety of forms and appearances. 
This, however, is stated merely in 
the way of conjecture.—I now pro- 
ceed to describe more particularly 
tiie 

Oryctognostic characters of the 
different rocks which compose Ben- 
Nevis, as they were observed in 
the course of prosecuting the invess 
tigation along the Base, the Acclié 
vity, the Summit, and the Precipice. 
In different parts of this extraordi- 
nary alpine tract, the various ob- 
jects which meet the eye, in a pic- 
turesque point of view, are toe 
striking to be passed over withoy® 
remark, as we proceed. 

Besides the information to be de- 
rived from surveying the more pros 
minent masses, which present them- 
selves around the mountain, I have 
noticed the facilities of examination 
that are afforded by the water- 
courses in every direction. In par- 
ticular, the base and acelivity may 
be examined with advantage along 
the course of five streams, whici: 
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@ivide the circumference into the 
same number of unequal portions, 
and some of which conduct at 
length to the dark-coloured rock 
that forms the summit. These are 
i. The Stone-burn, which takes its 
rise under the precipice to the east, 
and holds its course néarly north- 
ward; 2. The Millburn, which is- 
sues from the small lake, at the foot 
of the acclivity, and runs for some 
distance, almost parallel to the 
former; and, 3. The Claggan-burn, 
slong which is the first part of the 
conuon ascent from the west. 
The 4th stream, to which I allude, 
is that which directs the cburse of 
the traveller, in ascending the ac- 
clivity from the small lake just men- 
tioned. It takes its rise from the 
fast spring which we mect with be- 
fore reaching the sumiuut; and at- 
ter an unusually precipitous and a- 
brupt course to the south-west, falls 
into the river, at a short distance 
from the house of Glen-Nevis. 
The Sth stream begins immediately 
under the junction of the great 
ridge which backs the mountain on 
the south. Its head lics about a 
mile westward from that of the 
Stone-burn first deseribed ; and 
being on the opposite declivity of 
the ridge, the course of the stream 
is southward. This rivulet, which, 
i possible, is still more direct and 
precipitous in its course, than the 
lourth stream, falls into the Nevis 
a tew miles above the house. 

Of these rivulets, the Claggan- 
burn is commonly the first which 
occurs to observatiuvn, At the 
place where it reaches the level 
country, mica-slate is found, but 
hardly ascends to any height. The 
overlying formation svon appears, 
as We begin to go up the 

Base—In this formation, the ge- 
neral substance of the rock is a 
aggregate of telspar, horn- 
blende and mica, in various pro- 
portions, more or less approaching 
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the description of true sienite. It 
has at first a greyish aspect; but 
soon acquires, towards the upper 
part of the base, a reddish hue, 
not only from a change in the co. 
Jour of the felspar, but from its pro- 
portion becoming greater, and as- 
suming at the same time, the form 
of large distinct crystals, which 
give it a porphyritic character ; 
forming a rock of an unusually fine 
and beautiful appearance, and more 
than probably of the same kind with 
that which was anciently used in 
Egypt for the pillars and obelisks 
so famous in history. In the Clag- 
gan-burn, there is a vein of granu- 
lar substance, containing chiefly 
felspar, with a slight mtermixture 
of hornblende, mica, and quartz. 
This vein may be'traced for a long 
way up, in the channel of the 
stream, and seems to have been ftil- 
led trom the higher part of the same 
formation. | 

Acclivity.— After passing the smalt 
lake, we edge upwards along the 
face of the acclivity to the left, till 
we reach a place (beside the 4th 
stream) which may be estimated at 
about two thirds of the distance to 
the top, and where the guide ts ac- 
customed to make the travellers 
whom he attends, rest and retres) 
themselves, before they encounter 
the steepest and most difficult part 
of the ascent. At this elevation, 
we have ascended beyond the level 
of the neighbouring heights, and 
the splendid prospect which Ben- 
Nevis commands, begins to untold 
its majestic features. ‘The fine 
sweeps of Loch-Eil, and Loch-Lin- 
nhe to the west and south-west, ard 
the greater part of the western 
istes trom Jura to Sky, with the 
mountains of Mall, Rum, and Cans 
na, the Cullin Hills vanishing !" 
Yhist, and the arms cf the ocean 
indenting the shores in a great va- 
riety of beautiful forms, are here 
expanded with singular magn!h- 

cence 
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cence, like a vast map before the 
eye. 

Summit—The fatigue of ascend- 
ing is now lessened by the diminu- 
tion of the steepness; and our at- 
tention, on reaching the summit is 
soon attracted from the broken 
rocks on which we are treading, to 
the boundless prospect which bursts 
upon us, all around. Of this su- 
blime and unrivalled scene, eleva- 
tion, immensity and extent are the 
leading characters that give the. 
whole its interest. The parts, in- 
deed, appear on too vast a scale to 
constitute beauty, and the individ- 
ual objeets which contribute to this 
effect, are too remote to be distinct- 
ly seen. Mountain ranges in every 

irection, aud huge masses of arid 
rock, intermingled with extensive 
water surfaces, compose the princi- 
pal features of the view: which here 
ranges from the Murray Firth, and 
the mountains of Ross and Suther- 
land on the north and north-east, to 
Ben-Lomond on the south, and the 
island of Colonsa on the south-west, 
including a distance of nearly 180 
miles. A new efiect in the way of 
embellishment, is thus produced. 
Yor besides the ordinary groups in 
an alpine landscape, lakes, islands, 
and the great océan enrich the 
prospect, and fill the eye with a 
picturesque variety, which is want- 
ing in the grand central view from 

n-More. 
. The vast hollow which stretches 
from Fort-George to the Sound of 
Mull, and along which the Canal 
now begun is intended, form a com- 
munication betwixt the northern 
and western ocean, is seen at once 
in all its extent. Among the moune 
tains, the most conspicuous are 
Ben-Wyvis in Ross-shire, Crua- 
chan, Bendoran; Ben-More in 


Mull; and Schihallion to .the east, 

which, viewed from this position, 

appears more insulated, than in any 

Sther direction, and shows the pre- 
May 1812. 
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we of its being selected by Dr 
laskelyne for his experimexts on 
gravitation. 

With all this diversity of magni- 
ficent and striking objects -to feast 
the eye, and captivate the mind, 
the prospect from Ben-Nevis can 
scarcely be equalled or at least ex- 
ceeded in majesty and grandeur ; it 
presents a scene on which the ima- 
oes may dwell with delight, 

ut of which it is difficult by mere 
description to convey a just idea— 
The teelings excited at this com- 
manding elevation, are not, how- 
ever, entirely unmingled with sen- 
sations of a different kind, when 
we take our attention from the ob- 
jects at a distance, to the spot on 
which we stand. On looking be- 
neath us, a few paces from the sum- 
mit, we see the edge of a frightful 
precipice, which cannot be ap- 
proached without caution, and from 
which the boldest must shrink with 
terror. What adds to the danger 
of the trembling spectator, the edge 
itself is wholly composed of loose 
fragments, which a little pressure 
is often sufficient to displace, and, 
when of any considerable size, their 
own weight soon urges down the 
precipice, with a rushing noise and 
tremendous crash. ‘This sound, 
produced by the rattling of the 
stone, as it impinges successively, 
during its fall, on the projecting 
points of the perpendicular rock, w 
reverberated among the surrounding 
cliffs, and filling the vast adjacent 
cavity, thunders along the valley 
below. The effect accordingly on 
the ear, is grand and impressive ; 
and has occasionedacommon but pe- 
rilous amusement, of heaving stones 


from the top of the precipice into 


the dreadful abyss. 

It is evident, that in the course 
of being reduced to its present frag- 
mented state, the height of the rock 
which forms the summit, and con- 
sequently of the whole mountain 

itself, 
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itself, must have suffered a consi- 
derable diminution. Still Ben- 
Nevis, as is well known, overtops 
the whole of its neighbours, al- 
though many of them are very high. 
In looking from the summit, on 
those particularly which lie to the 
south, it is impossible to avoid be- 
ing struck with the resemblance, 
which, from their peculiar shape, 
they bear to the waves of the ocean 
agitated by a violent tempest. Such 
an appearance may give birth in 
the fertile imagination to a variety 
of curious geological conjectures. 
The effect, also, of elevation in di- 
minishing apparent distance, is ex- 
tremely sensible from Ben-Nevis. 
Thus, the islands towards the sound 
of Mull, although at the distance 
of thirty miles, seem as if placed 
under our fect. I may further re- 
mark, that so far as I could judge 
from my own sensations, the rarity 
of the air at this altitude, had no 
ee influence on respiration. 
ts effect, indeed, must very fre- 
guently be counteracted by a cir- 
cumstance, which probably is not 


duly attended to, or remarked ;. 


that the agitation of the atmosphere, 
either sensibly or imperceptibly, by 
those causes which produce its mo- 
tion, may occasion a state of it, dif- 
ferent from what would take place, 
were the eqyilibrium according to 
the laws of statics, to exist as in 
perfect stillness. The state here 
alluded to, resembles that which is 
produced, by shaking together li- 
oon of ditlerent specific gravity ; 
e heavier particles may occupy in 
turn, the higher place, while the 
motion Continues, and a sert of me- 
dium denisty may be the result. 


Observations on the Fifth Exhibition 
of Paintings in Edinburgh. 


«Concluded from page 248.) 


19. Stud of a Cottage at the 
N Pleulands E. Woolford. 


This is 2 drawing in water-colour. 
It is but justice to Mr Woolford to 
say, that he is rather improved since 
last year. -His picture, No. 148, 
Composition Mountain Scene, is, per- 
haps, .the best of the host of those 
he has produced. No. 55, Snn- 
setting. We are completely at a loss 
to know in which quarter of the 
globe Mr Woolford has discovered 
so marvellous a representation of 
Sun-set as he has here exhibited. 
Every boy at the Academy knows, 
or, ought to. know, that a warm 
effect in a picture is ee by 
the opposition of cool shadows to 
the lights: but Mr Woolford’s doc- 
trine, however, seems to be ditfer- 
ent. For our part, unless all kinds 
of yellows soon rise to the price of 
ultramarine, we must despair of ever 
observing any considerable im- 
provement in this gentleman. His 
pictures seem to be painted chiefly 
tor effect at a distance; it there- 
fore occurs to us, that the very im- 
posing manner'‘in which they are 
arranged in the room is extremely 
prejudicial to them. ; 

No. 22. Frame, containing Models, 
by Mr Morrison. We observe, with 
much pleasure, the great improve- 
ment of Mr Morrison. ‘Fhese mo- 
dels possess considerable spirit, and 
are reputed good likenesses ; but to 
the costume a lantique preference 's 
due. We cannot help deploring lus 
hard fate, when reduced to the dire 
necessity of complying with the vi- 
tiated taste of his employers, in g'v- 
ing colour to any of his models. 

No. 27. Model of D. H. Rucher, 
Esq. and No. SQ, Mache, Esq. 

J. Henning. 
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J. Henning. We have always con- 
sidered the small models of this 
gentleman the happiest efforts of 
his genius; and as he is now in Lon- 
don, for the purpose of improve- 
ment in his profession, we have 
little doubt of his reaching the high- 
_est eminence in this limited depart- 
ment, by improving his taste in the 
contemplation and study of the va- 
_ rious relics of antiquity that are to 
be found in the capital. 

No. 34. View of Glentarf, from 
Kirkcudbright—A. Nasmyth. When, 
we reflect on the number of gentle- 
men who have arrived at great emi- 
nence in their profession (besides 
those in this place connected with 
the exhibition) who are indebted to 
this master for their knowledge of 
the first principles of art, and con- 
sidering the estimation in which he 
has beén justly held for a long se- 
ries of years in this country, we 
conceive that a tribute of more 
than ordinary respect is due to such 
aman, who comes forth in this pub- 


lic manner to lend his aid in sip-. 


port of the institution. We are in- 
duced ta express this opinion, in 
consequence of observing, with re-. 
gret, that the greater part of his 
pictures have been placed in very 
unsuitable situations, whilst other 
very inferior productions are in a 
line with the eye. Besides this view 
of Glentarf, we have several good 
specimens by Mr Nasmyth; in the 
frst instance, we shall: select the 
view of Edinburgh, No. 64. ; 
This picture is a faithful repre- 
sentation of the place, and the point 
of view exceedingly well chosen. 
In scenes of this description, where 
minuteness is requisite, we think 
Mr Nasmyth peculiarly happy. 
The aerial perspective is well pre- 
served, and the whole harmoniously 
coloured. The figures are tastefully 
introduced and neatly executed ; in 
short, we conceive this picture to 


picture is the first of 
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be a most desirable specimen of the 
master. There is, however, a same- 
ness in his works, which is much 
too evident when a number of them 
are brought together, and puts us 
more in mind of the routine of daily 
business, than of the appearance of 
nature, which is gonstantly varying 
in her effects. 

‘No. 36. A Man driving a Sow—. 
A. Carse. We are sorry that this 
r Carse’s 
that has presented itself to our no- 
tice, in the order of the catalogue, 
since it appears a very inferior pro- 
duction, and we cannot allow our- 
selves to suppose it held up as a 
fair specimen of the artist’s abilities, 
Mr Carse would do well to avoid. 
exhibiting such things in future, as 
it undoubtedly tends to hurt him in 
the estimation of the public. 

It gives us pleasure, however, to 
allude to No. 147. Country Alehouse, 
The composition of this picture is. 
excellent, and we are fully disposed 
to offer the same tribute of praise 
to the general tone of the colour, 
which, with the judicioys manage- 
ment of the light and shadow, ren- 
ders this picture a very desirable 
specimen of Mr Carse’s pencil. 

No. 161. The Country Relations. 
The preference which this picture 
seems to obtain in the eye of the 
general observer, over all others 
exhibited by this artist, proves the 


truth of a remark offered in our pre 


liminary observations. In familiar 
life, there are various other specr- 
mevs of Mr Carse’s, besides those 
we have mentioned, in many points 
deserving approbatioa, and we re- 
commend him to continue to pursue. 
thisdepartment of art,sinc¢e it appears 
to be his forte ; but we cannot close 
these remarks without directing his. 
attention most particularly to the 
detail of his pictures, on which so 
much of the excellence of this style 


depends, 
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No. 38. Portrait of Mrs Major 
Hay—G. Watson. This is a very 
excellent specimen of this artist’s 
pencil, fairly painted, and, we are 
told, exhibits a striking likeness of 
the lady. 

No. 67. Portrait ofa young Lady. 
This is perhaps one of the best pic- 
tures that ever came from Mr Wat- 
son’s easel. The air and colouring 


of the head is admirable, but there — 


appears a little hardness about the 
neck. When portraits are success- 
fully treated in this manner, they 
become extremely interesting. The 
painter undoubtedly ought, at all 
times, to have his choice both of the 
_ dress and attitude of his sitters, and 
to this cause may be attributed the 
superior excellence of this picture. 

0. 70. Portrait of Mrs General 
Macleod. This picture (a whole 
length) occupies one of the most 
prominent situations in the room, 
and we earnestly wish it had been 
of that class to which we have just 
now adverted. The stiffness of the 
figure is very objectionable, and, in 
this instance, leads us to suspect, 
that Mr Watson has derived his 
ideas of altitude from his lay-figure, 
The harmony of the colouring is 
equally deficient, and the darkness 
of the back-ground produces a hea- 
vy and leaden effect. 

No. 187. Lady Elizabeth Mace- 
gregor Murray, and Child. This is 
enother whole length, in which we 
are pleased to perceive that more 
talent is shewn. Still there is much 
to be done in the conduct of a pic- 
ture of this description before the 
same degree of praise can be be- 
stowed on it, which his smaller pic- 
tutes so eminently deserve, 

No. 79, Portrait of A. Skirving, 
Esq. This is a very strong resem- 
biance of that gentleman; the atti- 
tude, as Mr Skirving would say, is 
Kcepagee, but there is a remarkable 
eftect of poverty in the colouring, 
arising, perhaps, from the dress. - 
~~ No. 131, This is a head (asleep 
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in the present case) which Mr Wat- 
son has painted frequently, and 
treated with considerable success 
in his fancy pictures. We commend 
his assiduity and perseverance in 
panting subjects of this description, 
as it affords him more opportunity 
ot entering into detail, and acquir- 
ing that intimate knowledge of na- 
ture, so useful in his profession. 

The colouring oa rounding of 
the head is extremely good; but 
there is a want of nature in the re- 
flected lights, which, being so 
powerful, interfere with the effect 
of the principal light. Equal pains 
ought to have been bestowed on the . 
hand, which is very badly drawn, and 
in it there is a total want of that 
attention so commendable in the 
painting and marking of the head. 

No. 145. Mrs Robert Campbell 
and Children, an Apotheosts. The 
heads of the children are beautiful- 
ly painted, and possess much sweet- 
ness in expression; but the design 
of the picture is by no means good, 
and the small size of the canvas 
—_ a crowded appearance to the 

gures. 

In some of Mr Watson's pictures 
we discover considerable negligence 
in drawing the figure, which is very 
remarkable in the hands and arms oi 
this lady; and, when standing be- 
fore this picture, we longed fora 
passing cloud to envelope these de- 
fects, and hide them from our eyes. 
There are several other good por- 
traits exhibited by Mr Watson, and 
we feel infinite hisidie in remark- 
ing the great improvement this artist 
has made since last year. 

No. 39, Hebridian 
a sketch for a picture—D, Somer- 
ville. Although Mr Somerville has 
modestly introduced this perform- 
ance to us as a sketch, we shrewdly 
suspect that the whole force of the 
artist has been exerted on it; if we 
can judge by his picture of 
Rustic Po exhibited last 


liticians, 
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year, or that finished specimen. No. 
51, Banditti, in the present exhibi- 
tion. Mr Somerville has, hewe- 
ver, “ two strings to his bow ;”’ far he 
_has presented us with No. 86, Head 
‘of Rev. Johs Logan, F. R. 8. to show 
his powers in engraving. 

0.40. Portrait (head size) ofa 
Gentleman—H, Raeburn. It is with 
the highest pleasure that we have 
now to take notice of a man who 
would have done honour to any 
age, and whose exertions lately re- 
ceived the public compliments of 
the present venerable President of 
the Royal Academy. In the metro- 
polis, where true merit is always 
acknowledged, we understand this 
master’s fame is equally admitted as 
in his native place. 

This artist’s works, in the present 
exhibition, shew that his improve- 
ment keeps pace with his increasing 
youre, and although we cannot al- 
ude to all of the excellent pictures 
he has exhibited, we shall proceed 
to select a few of them that will 
best suit the purpose of our critic- 
ism. 

We think this picture (‘No, 40.) 
one of the most fortunate specimens 
of the artist’s abilities in this exhi- 
bition. The features are beautiful- 
ly marked, and there is a general 
tone of colour over the face ex- 
tremely pleasing—entirely wanting 
that mixture of yellowish and pur- 
ple tints the artist seemed so fond 
of some years ago. The likeness 
is happy, and, taking it-all in all, 
it is really the portrait of a gentle- 


No.41, Portrait of a young Lady. 
We think -we spe childhood 
more correctly represented than in 
this beautiful littie picture ; indeed, 
we would be almost tempted to rank 
it, in regard to character, with the 
best performances of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and we only regret the 
appearance of a little negligence in 

e ee of parts of it, which, 
We are afraid, will appear even more 
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prominent when taken from the 
exhibition room. 

No. 52. Portrait of the Earl of 
Roseberry, (full length). Although 
Mr Raeburn has done every thing 
in his power for this picture, the 
subject is certainly very unfavoura- 
ble for a whole length. The union 
of robes of state with a brown 
scratch wig has rather a ludicrous 
effect ; still we would by no meaus 
recommend the hat and feathers to 
be substituted in its place. 

We are glad, however, in having 
an opportunity of seeing this pic- 
ture, as it shews the great abilities 
of Mr Raeburn in conducting a 
large work, and also of unfolding 
his powers of colouring and effect. 

No. 59. Portrait ofaLady. This 
picture we think one of Mr Rae- 
burn’s most happy efforts, and dis- 
plays all that delicacy so well suit- 
ed to painting the fair sex. ‘There 
is a great improvement in the a. i:st 
in this respect; for, till Jately, he 
practised in such cases his firm, bold 
manner of painting, which is more 
adapted in expressing the character 
of the other part of the creation. 
There is a very great darkaess, or 
rather blackness, in the back ground, 
and a want of finishing about the 
drapery, which does not accord well 
with the sentiment of the rest of the 
picture. 

No. 68. we think a picture equal- 
ly deserving praise. 

No. 108. Portrait of a Gentleman. 
This is a very excellent picture, and 
we sclect it particularly, as it gives 
a complete idea of the artist’s style 
of painting, in regard to colour, fin- 
ishing, and effect. 

No. 109. This is hung so com- 
pletely out of the reach of the hu- 
man eye, that it would be absolute 
injustice to Mr Kaeburn to attempt 
criticism in its present situation. 

No. 125. In Mr Raeburn’s de- 
sire to take the most natural atti- 
tude of every figure, we are apt to 
think Lim ioe yw pleased, and 

too 
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‘oo apt to adopt a position, which, 


though natural, may not be beauti- 
ful. The legs of the young gentle- 
man being so much alike im the at- 
titude, added to the fore-Jegs of the 
dog, give an awkward appearance 
tv this picture, which otherwise we 
think as well painted as any portrait 
of the artist’s in the exhibitjon. 

No. 139. Portrait of a Gentleman. 
This is an admirable portrait, and 
extremely like the original. Con- 
sitlering the deference due to the 
character it represents, as well as to 
the artist, it appears to us, from the 
lowly situation in which it is placed 
(as it cannot be seen without bow- 
ing), that the hangers of the pic- 
tures scem to be but very little im- 
pressed with that respect due to ei- 
ther. 

No. 186. Portrait of Lady Innes 
Ker. This picture does the highest 
honeur to Mr Raeburn as a man of 
genius, and deserves our most un- 
qualitied praise. The attitude is ex- 
tremely easy and natural, and the 
drapery beautifujly disposed, The 
picture is entirely free trom any af- 
fectation of light and shadow, and 
the colours of the back ground are 
broke in that masterly manner, in 
which Mr Raeburn surpasses most 
of the artists of the present age. In 
looking at such a picture, we regret 
the small field ef action offered to 
such an artist in our city, and be- 
lieve that had he commenced his 
career in the metropelis, instead of 
this place, he would ere now have 
ranked with any master of the pre- 
Sent age. 

No. 188. Portrait of Sir James 
Innes Ker. This picture we think 
2 very good companion to the pre- 
ceding, but the subject not being 
so well adapted for painting, it wants 
the interest of the former. We can- 
not omit mentioning a trifling cir- 
cumstance in this picture—the bronze 
igure supporting the table; as it 


shews that the artist can execute . 
every part of his pictures with equal 
ease and address. 

No. 80. Portrait of a Gentleman, 
W. Weir. It is generally under- 
stood, that to the active exertions 
of this artist, we are indebted (in a 
great measure ) for promoting the 
institution of a Society, for the ex- 
hibition of works by Scottish Paint- 

This head is a tolerably fair speci- 
men of MrWeir’s talents; and compa- 
rison is perhaps at all times the se- 
verest test, that can be employed, in 
judging of works of art; but whe- 
ther this portrait is placed as a set-otf 
against another hung near it, or that 
they are really brought together with- 
out intention, is by no means within 
our province to.decide ; yet it will be 
admitted that the appearance of this 
head, by Mr Weir, is by no meens . 
improved from this circumstance. 
In various instances, both in the pre- 
sent exhibition, as well as in those 


‘that have passed, we have observed 


the injudicious manner in ‘which 
pictures -of all descriptions—warm 
and cold, are huddled together. 
Now, in the arrangment of pictures, 
we conceive it is always as necessary, 
as it is candid, to place works of si- 
milarity, in general effect, as well as 
in point of merit more approach- 
ing equality, together; for when 
pictures, possessing all the force 
which yellow can produce, are plac- 
ed against those of a gray or cold as- 
pect, the certain ruin of the beau- 
ties of both inevitably ensues; and 
we earnestly recommend this fact to 
the sober attention of the gentle- 
men connected with this Society in 
time to come. 

No. 83 Engraving, Portrait of H. 
D. Inglis Esq. R. Scott. This is 2 
neatly engraved portrait, in which 
the likeness is very well preserved. 

No. 91 Js.an impression of a land- 
scape by the same artist; but 't 
afferda 
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fords no good example of Mr 
Scott’s burin. We have often re- 
gretted that this very ingenious 
man whose talent for landscape en- 
raving we have long considera- 
ly admired, has not yet been em- 
ployed on more important subjects, 
| ae on a larger scale. With powers 
to reach eminence in his profession, 
his time continues to be wasted 
merely on magazine or book prints! 
The Mouse Trap. J.Thom. This 
is a young artist who promises to 
excel in this department, if guided 
by well directed application; but 
we are very sorry the hopes of ad- 
vancement we entertained of him 
two years ago, when he exhibited 
the Beer Cellar, have by no means 
been realized. The carelessness of 
the present specimen is quite inex- 
cusable in a young man, and unless 
Mr Thom changes his ideas of 
study, we tremble for the fate of 
the artist.’ 
No. 98. Portrait ofa Young Lady 
—A.Geddes. This is an extreme- 
ly well painted picture—there is a 
clearness and transparency of co- 
loring, in the face and neck in par- 
ticular, highly deserving of praise ; 
_ the general drawing of the figure is 
also good, and in regard to the 
whole conduct of the picture, we 
conceive it to.be the work of a man 
fast approaching to eminence in his 
profession. 
No. 119. Portrait ofaLady. This 
picture is placed precisely in a like 
situation to 109, by Mr. Raeburn— 
beyond the accurate notice of the 
human eye, and on that account we 
are also prevented from offering any 
remarks on it. 7 
_ No.127. Portrait ofa Lady. This 
8 a cabinet picture of an elderly 
lady, whole length; and we have 
no hesitation in saying that it ap- 
pears the best production in this 
style of portrait we recollect to have’ 
‘een exhibited in Edinburgh. Asa 
work of art it deserves particular 
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notice, from the very happy man- 
ner in which the artist has combin- 
ed a broad and free manner of hand- 
ling with the minuteness requisite in 
a picture of this size—arising from a 
just conception of the manner in 
which the different parts of the pic- 
ture ought to be expressed, with a 
proper attention to detail. 

0. 182. Portrait of a Gentleman. 
This is a picture which recommends 
itself to our notice, not as the mere 
resemblance of the gentleman of 
whom it is held to be an excellent 
likeness, but as the production of a 
well tutored mind; and had we 
never seen Mr Skirving we should 
have felt equally interested in the 
picture, since it possesses in an emi- 
nent degree every qualification in 
its class which can render it esti- 
mable as a work of art. There is 
an air of dignity, at the same time 
of benevolent expression in the head, 
which could only be effected by one 
who has carefully studied the draw- 
ing and expression of the human 
countenance—a corresponding taste 
is also shewn in the great breadth of 
light and shade, and in the coloring 
of the head, which is painted with 
much clearness and purity; and to 
tliese qualities we may add, a happy 
feeling in giving the just character 
and texture of the substances iatended 
to be expressed. 

No. 171. Portrait of « Gentieman. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was the first 
portrait painter of eminence who of 
Jate years departed from the fashion 
of the day in regard to dress, and for 
this circumstance we are much in- 
debted to him. Had he followed 
the absurd fashion of the times (in. 
regard to his female sitters in parti- 
cular) we could not have looked on 
many of his productions with the 
same relish which we now do, but in 
consequence of his picturesque and 
tasteful choice of costume. In re- 
gard to the portrait before us, we 
highly commend the attempt; and al- 
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though in some cases it may be sup- 
posed to operate against the likeness, 
inotherinstances where the character 
will admit of the liberty, the picture 
is thereby greatly enhanced in value. 
We understand this picture to be a 
most forcible resemblance of the 
gentleman, and surely when the 
painter bestows more than a mecha- 
nical degree of excellence in his 
works, it obviously becomes the in- 
terest of the employer to obtain a 
portrait which will be acceptable at 
all times as a piece of art, independ- 
ent of likeness. 

No. 102. Glenco—H. Will. Wil- 
liams. This view represents one 
of the most magnificent mountain 
scenes in Scotland, and affords an- 
ple scope for calling forth all the 
powers of the artist. It is but jus- 
tice to say that the general treat- 
ment and effect of this picture is 
such as to merit our approbation. 
The sky we think peculiarly well 
painted, and there is great richness 
of coloring in the middle ground ; 
but it occurs to us, at same time, 
that there is rather a want of detail, 
or rather zndividuality in the moun- 
tains on the left, and of depth of 
shade; which in our opinion would 
have added very considerably to the 
gloomy grandeur of so splendid a 
scene. 

No. 118. Kelso. This a subject 
equally well treated with the former 
in regard to the general manage- 
ment of effect, and exhibits a very 
faithful representation of one of the 
most pleasing spots in this country. 
Mr. Williams appears partial to the 
effects of a setting-sun, and is ge- 
nerally successful in these attempts; 
but in the present instance we sup- 
pose an Over anxiety to produce a 
very glowing effect, has made him 
too sparing of the cool tones so ne- 
cessary to give value to the warmer 
tints; and of course accounts for 
that monotony which is rather too 
observable on first looking at the 
picture. 
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In this specimen, as wellas in the 
former, there appears a want of in. 
terest in the detail of the foreground 
—a defect which we have seldom 
observed in Mr. Williams's other 
performances, 

No. 110. Portrait of Lieut-Col. 
Leatham, on the Marquis of Dou- 
glas’ Spanish Horse—J. Howe. We 
are sorry in having occasion to al- 
lude to any picture when in justice 
we can only apply censure ; and we 
should have passed this work silent- 
ly over, as we have done man 
others, were we not impressed wit 
the opinion that this artist possesses 
very considerable abilities in the de- 

artment of art which he cultivates. 

he genera] report of the shortness 
of time in which Mr Howe execut- 
ed this work, furnishes no excuse 
whatever for any artist when he 
sends such a picture to a public ex- 
hibition. 

No. 44. Repose tn Egypi—W. 
Shiells. This is one of the few spe- 
cimens of historical pictures in the 
exhibition, ‘and we suppose it is one 
of Mr Shiells’ first ettorts in this 
difficult department of art; but we 
do not perceive any symptoins to be 
here manifested of his possessing the 
requisite feelings for history-paint- 
ing. We turn with more satisiace 
tion to 

No. 56. Matrimony. This pic- 
ture in regard to execution, 18 one 
of the best of Mr. Shiells’ produc- 
tions this year. There is a richness 
and transparency in the tone ol C0- 
lour very superior to the cold lead 
en hues this attist seems so partial 
to. One great defect in his works 
in general is, a want of strong 
lights, and deep shadows, which 
however he appears to have avoided 
in this specimen. Our fair readers 
will notice particularly, that it is the 
execution of the picture which we 
praise, far be it from us to give the 
same applause to this artist's notions 
of the happy state;—but even gract- 
ing the propriety of his — 
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think it a bad choice in any art st to 
exhibit a subject which can recal 
nothing but unpleasing impressions 
to the spectator. We entreat Mr 
Shiells’ attention to this circum- 
stance, as the end of all art is to 
please, as well as to instruct, and 
we can have no doubt, that artists 
will find it their interest, in every 
point of view, to make choice of 
subjects which shall please, inde- 
pendent of the merit of the mecha- 
nical part of the art. 

Nos. 66—144—157, are very good 
specimens of this artist’s style, and 
finished with great care ; indeed we 
cennot too much commend Mr 
Shiells’s assiduity, without which, no 
artist can ever arrive at excellence. 
But we cannot help noticing, at the 
same time, his great deficiency in 
the ordinary rules of perspective, 
the attainment of a knowledge of 
which being so easy, renders the 
ignorance ot this branch extremely 
mexcusable. 

No. 45. Group of still Life—John 
Watson. Occasionally painting such 
subjects as the present, (in which 
minute attention to nature forms the 
chief excellence) must prove of pe- 
culiar advantage to the young art- 
ist; hence it is with the more regret 
we observe that the present speci- 
men appears mannered and devoid 
of that simplicity of style which is 
required in the representation of 
still life ; we however higly approve 
the neatness of pencil displayed in 
this and several of Mr Watson's 
pe*formances in the present exhibi- 
tion. 

No. 46. Sir Philip Sidney. Some 
parts of this little picture we find 
well painted, and the general com- 
position is 4zood ; but the coloring 
8 very defective; arising from a 
want of transparency in the shadows, 
and the frequent ‘introduction of 
heavy masses of positive colour, too 
powerful for them. Mr Watson 


scems & young artist of very proms- 
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ing talents; but there exists a gaudi- 
ness in his colouring not at all a- 
dapted to the gravity of history- 
panting. We recommend to his at- 
tention the practice of some of the 
oid masters, in regard to the color- 
ing and eflect of their pictures, in 
order to imp:ove his taste, which ap- 
pears at present to be consid: rably 
vitiated by the centemplation of 
some indifferent pictures ; and we 
heartily wish that in his perform- 
ances exhibited this year, there 
were less of art, and a closer atten- 
tion to nature. 

No. 63. Scene afier a Batile. This 
is a very large picture, upon which 
the artist seems to have wished to 
exhaust his whole powers—we think 
it however a complete failure. It is 
a great attempt, and from such ef- 
forts we have no wish to deter art- 
ists; all we can say in such 2 case 
is magnis temen excidit ausis: sven 
a work calls forth the powers of the 
artist in a manner which smaller 
works never require, and although 
he may fail again and again, if he 
succeeds at last, it is by no means 
to be held as labour lost.. 

No. 152. Teazing the Kitten. This 
is a desirable little picture, and one 
of the most successful examples we 
recollect to have seen of Mr Wat- 
son’s pencil; the coloring is pleas- 
ing and the expression in the coun- 
tenances of the children, in particu- 
lar that of the one crying, is ex- 
tremely good. 

No. 181. The Shipwrecked Sai- 
lor Boy. This is also a very good 
specimen of Mr Watson’s abilities; 
the head is well painted, and the 
expression good ; the action of the 
figure is not however so fortunate, 
and in regard to length, much out of 
drawing. 

No. 47. View near Cramond—D. 
Thompson. ‘This is a cleverly pait- 
ed picture, although the coloring 
of the figures and the flatness of the 
boat, aré net much. like — 
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The subject however is such as to 
afford but small scope for the artist’s 
ingenuity. 

No. 158. Shipwreck, with the Crew 
getting into the Boats. Overlooking 
the description of this large picture 
in the catalogue, the uniform ex- 
clamation of all classes on the first 
view of it is, what can this be? as 
it conveys in no respect whatever, 
the idea intended by the painter. 
The scene might perhaps be fitly de- 
nominated, a representation of Con- 
vtels escaping in an aukward manner 
the Hulks. Mr. Thomson has 
produced pictures of sufficient merit 
to convince us that he possesses a 
considerable feeling for art; and if 
penectly directed, we still would 

ope that he may soon become a 
very good artist, and we regret very 
much the unfavourable impression 
this picture must make. 

No. 49. Millers Linn, Inverary. 
P. Nasmyth. This picture is cle- 
verly painted, and neatly pencilled ; 
but rather cold and opaque in the 
colouring. 

No. 108. View of Loch Katrine. 
In the foreground, and other parts 
et this work, there is some 
detail, but the general effect of the 
picture is heavy and unpleasant, 
and the yellow in the sky by much 
too powerful. We regret to find 
so few of this respectable young 
artist’s works in this exhibition, and 
are sorry to observe on comparing 
those which he has sent, with some 
ot his former productions, that 
there appear no very evident marks 
of improvement ;—but we are led 
to suspect that in consequence of 
his present residence in London, he 
finds himself obliged to keep the 
best of his paintings for the exhibi- 
tions in that Metropolis. 

No. 72. Landscape. Miss E. Nas- 
myth. After a search for some 
— at last discovered the .spot 
where this pretty little. specimen of 
this young Lady's pencil'ie placed, 
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as the hangers of the pictures, like 
true knights-errant, have so dis- 
posed of it, as to compel every one 
to bend their knee before they can 
even have a peep at it! There ap- 
ars no necessity for Lazarus ris- 
ing from the grave to tell us in 
which school this young advocate 
for fame has been tutored ;—there 
is a neatness of pencilling in this 
landscape, the figures are very well 
introduced, and the general effect 
on the whole is very pleasing. But 
we trust we may be excused in 
counselling this fair artist to draw 
more after nature, and to design 
her skies from the same source. 
Miss E. N. has already made very 
considerable progress in the art, 
and we have only at present to re- 
gret, that this solitary specimen is 
ull she has yet exhibited. 
No. 96. View iv Strathearn, Miss 
Nasmyth. That which we have 
expressed of the work immediately 
receding, is in all respects applicz- 
ble to this picture of Miss Nas- 
myth’s ;—it is a beautiful little spe- 
cimen of the Lady’s talents. We 
have much cause to lament the 
paucity of such efforts by the fair 
sex; as their powers and feeling 
for art ought not in any degree to 
be held inferior to those of the 
other sex. It forms a most elegant 
accomplishment, whilst the ainuse- 
ment it affords is delightful—in the 
country it proves a constant com- 
panion which never forsakes the 
possessor, and proves a security 
against that ennui which destroys 
the happiness of others when placed 
beyond the reach -of such society 
of * swarming cities vast” afford. 
No. 74. Doune Castle. Stevenson. 
This picture conveys no very per- 
fect idea of the place it is meant to 
represent; but there are several 
landscapes by the same hand in 
this exhibition, to which we shall 
have considerable pleasure in allud- 
ing. 
No. 
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No. 121. View at St Bernard’s 
Well. This picture represents the 
scene looking westward a few paces 
above the temple, at St Bernard's 
Well. There is a lightness of hand- 
ling in this picture which we ad- 
mired very much; the sky is char- 
mingly composed, and the whole 
_ distance and middle ground treated 
with considerable taste and judg- 
ment; but in proportion to the 
force and colour in these parts of 
the picture, more decision of touch 
and depth appears necessary in the 
fureground. The tree on the right 
is carelessly painted, and gives but 


a pitiful idea of the character of. 


such objects, so well known to every 
observer of nature. The general 
effect of the picture, however, is 
good, and oe adapted for an ex- 
hibition; indeed, in this respect, 
Mr Stevenson’s landscapes appear 
decidedly superior in many points, 
to most others in the Exhibition. 

No. 128. Extrance to Cramond 
Harbour, - The sky, and distance 
of this pretty little picture, are well 
painted, and the coloring is excel- 
lent; but in the foreground there 
is still a want of depth, which with 
the absence of aerial perspective, 
appear to be the chief fault in most 
of this artist’s works. 

No. 77. Portrait ofa Young Lady. 
John Moir. This is a favourable 
specimen of Mr Moir’s pencil. 
Chere is only one other picture by 
the same artist in the present exhi- 
bition. 

No. 163. Portraits of Children, in 
the composition of which, there is 
something extremely pleasing, and 
happy. 

Whatever portion of encourage- 
ment may be afforded to artists, we 
would cordially advise them (for 
their own interest) te use their ut- 
most endeavours, notwithstanding 
inadequate patronage, to practise 
and improve in art; for in it, there 
%$ no sinecure—no state of rest. 
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Ifa man dees not incessantly add 
to his stock of ideas, he must of 
course repeat his old notions, and 
every repetition will be made with 
less and less spirit—the conse- 
quence to which this leads is but 
too evident. As an illustration of 
this position we trust we shall be 
excused for pointing out an in- 
stance in the case of one of the 
most celebrated historical painters 
this country has ever produced ; 
which certainly ought to operate as 
a beacon to others in the profes- 
sion. The two small pictures in 
this exhibition, which, by the 
way, are the first the artist we 
allude to has sent to the room, are 
not such works as we could have 


supposed ever to have come from 


his once powerful hand!—And we 
can attribute this failure only to 
that total cessation of his studies 
for a considerable time past, which 
in our opinion invariably involves 
in its train the evils we have en- 
deavoured to point out. 

‘It has also occurred to us, in 
order to render the exhibition 
equally attractive as it ought to be 
useful, that the committee should 
endeavour to prevail on some of the 
first artists in London to transmit 
specimens of their works to Edin- 
burgh. This would serve to excite 
a spirit of emulation in the Scots 
artists, and would enable them to 
estimate their powers and merits, 


before rashly sending their works 


for exhibition in the metropolis. 

‘In Liverpool, and Leeds, this 
sort of intercourse has existed for 
some time past; and we understand 
that very essential advantages have 
résulted from it. 

We have now, we believe, taken 
notice of the most meritorious 
works and of the leading circum- 
stances connected with the exhibi- 
tion for this year; and upon the 
whele, we think the country may 
be proud of such a display of art, 

considering 
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considering the un- 
der which the artist here labours. 
But on comparing the oom with 
some of the past. Exhibitions, in 
the view of estimating the improve- 
ment of art in this city, we are 
very sorry to perceive rather a re- 
trogade motion in almost every de- 
partment. The reason of this it is 
perhaps difficult to ascertain with 
accuracy ; but it appears to us to 
have arisen in a certain degree 
from the loss of that impulse which 
the novelty of an Exhibition at first 
produces, and from the still weigh- 
tier cause of a want of purchasers 
for works of fancy, which, for the 
Jast few years, has been very evi- 
dent ; and as long as these impedi- 
ments remain, the Exhibition, we 
fear, must of course decrease, in re- 
gard to the number of works of me- 
rit. The artist is compelled to seek 
that mart, where he is most likely 
to dispose of his works : otherwise, 
no lasting stimulus can be expect- 
ed, and without such encourage- 
ment, the artist cannot exist. These 
stubborn facts we feel ourselves cal- 


Jed on to mention more particular-. 


Jy, as the inferiority of this year’s 
Exhibition is quite apparent, and 
has been completely felt by the pub- 
lic; at the same time that the 
cause seems hitherto not to have 
been at all investigated, or ex- 
plained—* Sint Macenates; non 
** deerunt Flacci, Marones.” 

Yrom the pleasure lately derived 
by the visitors admitted to the pri- 
vafe exhibition of pictures by that 
excellent artist Mr Andrew Wil- 
son, we had led ourselves to hope 
that he would have also gratified 
the public, by sending a few of his 
works to the Exhibition. The op. 
portant he has had of improving 
is taste and knowledge of. art in 
fonsequence of a resulence for a 
number of years ‘in France and in 


Italy, renders his pictures a most. 
desirable treat to the amateur ; and. 


weshall still continue to hope, that (if 
he remains in Britain) he will, when 
next [:xhibition opens, add to the 
ornaments in the room, by furnish- 
ing a few specimens of his very 
classical pencil.* 


Edinburgh, 
23. May 1812. 


VERITAS, 


Specimens of the Maxims of € "onfiacius 
the Chinese Philosopher. 


From “ The works of Confucius, 
containing the original text, with a 
translation. By J. Marshman.” 
Large 4to. Serampore. 1809. 


a + says; learn, and con- 
/ tinually practise; is it not 
delightful ? 
To have a friend come from dis- 
tant parts, is it not happiness? 
Chee says; fair words and a hum- 
ble countenance ; little real virtue. 
Chung-chee says, I daily examine 


myself in a’ three-fold manner ; in 


my transactions with men, whether 
I am upright; in my intercourse 
with friends, whether I am faithful ; 
and whether I exemplify the instruc- 
tions of my master. 

Have no friend unlike yourself. 

Transgressing, you should not 
fear to return. 

Chee says, the father being alive, 
observe the desire of the son; the 


father being dead, observe his con- 


duct ; if in three years there be no 
deviation from his father's way, he 
may betermed a dutiful son. | 
There is a kind of gentleness which 
hinders a man’s progress, his being 
acquainted with gentleness, and 


* We owe an apology to the gentleman 
who has favoured us with this erticim, 
as from an accident in printing, the order 
of the catalogue has not, as intended, pene 
entirely present, but asdhe works of eacn 
artist have been kept together, no material 
confusion has, we apprehend, taken place. 


+ Chee signifies Confucius himself ; 


Chung-chee, one of his disciples. 
gentlencs» 
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ntleness alone; without regulat- 
ing this by reason and equity, a 
man can by no means go forward. 

Chee says, the honourable man, 
eating, seeks not fullness; resting, 
secks not enjoyment ; he is diligent 
in business, and attentive to his 
word, that he may daily regulate 
his course. 

Chee says; can it be, that the 

r shall not be adulatory, and 
the rich not haughty ? Chee says, it 
can. May not the poor possess con- 
tentment, and the rich true polite- 
ness ? 

Chee says, of governing with equi- 
ty, that it resembles the north star, 
which is fixed, and all the other 
stars surround it. . 

Chee says, in governing by legal 
coercion, in restraining by punish- 
ment, the people are preserved from 
open vice; but without ingenuous 

1ame. 

Chee says, at fifteen, my desire 
was towards learning; at thirty, my 
mind was fixed; at fifty, I under- 
slood the heaven-derived rule; at 
sixty, the ear received every thing 
with ease; at seventy, the desires 
which proceeded tram the heart, 
transgressed not the ear. 

Whiie parents are living, serve 
them according to rule ; when dead, 
solemnize their funeral obsequies 
according to rule; afterward, wor- 
ship them according to rule. 

Chee says, observe what a man 
floes, observe carefully his recrea- 
tions, 

Learning without reflection will 
profit nothing. Reflection without 
progressive learning will leave the 
mind uneasy and nuserable. 

Chee says, Jet me teach you 


wherein knowledge consists: hav- — 


ing knowledge, to apply it; not 
having knowledge to confess your 
ignorance ; this is real knowledge. 
Chee says, hear much, to dissi- 
pate doubt; take heed that in the 
@bundance of your words there be 
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nothing amiss: see much, to get 
rid of miserable ignorance; take 
heed to your conduct, that there be 
no cause for repentance. 

Of things which are complete 
speak not ; concerning things which. 
are done, advise not; past things 
do not blame. 


Chee says, those who are seated 
above, are void of affection. Pro- 
priety they regard not; in time of 
mourning, they feel ngsorrow. How 
can I behold these things ? 

Even in a village, virtue is amirce 
ble. ‘Those who, searching for vir- 


tue, refuse to stay among the vir-— 
tuous, how can they obtain know-. 


ledge. 

Without a principle of virtue, 
aman cannot long remain virtuous 
in poverty, he cannot long remiin 
virtuous in prosperity. The virta- 
ous man finds happiness in virtue 
alone; his knowledge assists his 
virtue. 

Only the man who possesses a 
principle of virtue, is able rghily 
tu esteem or regret men. 

The rich and honourable are those 
with whom men desire to associate. 
Not however obtaining the com- 
pany of these in the paths of virtue, 
do not remain with them The 
poor and low, are those whom inen 
avoid, yet if it cannot be done in 
the way of uprightness, by no means 
avoid them. 

When the honourable man for- 
sakes virtue, alas! for his fair name ¢ 

The honourable man forsakes not 
virtue, even fora moment. In small 
ditliculties he will adhere thereto. 


In deep afliction he will adhere 


the same. . 

If a man have ability daily to 
press forward with vigour towards 
virtue, I have never seen that dil. 
gence fail. 

The learned man, whose desire 
is toward the right way, and who 


is ashamed of mean clothmg and 
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coarse food, can by no means be- 
come my companion. 

The honourable man regards vir- 
tue: the low man regards pos- 
sessions; the honourable man re- 
gards the sanctions of the ear; the 
man regards advantage. 

He who is attached to his own 
profit, and acts upon this principle, 
is exceedingly detested. 

Be not concerned that you are 
not in the seat of authority ; be 
anxious for that which fixes and 
prepares your mind. Be not an- 
xious because you are not known: 
by examination yeur learning and 
wili y can be easily known. 

The honourable man dwells with 
delight upon sect.tude; the low 
man converses with delight about 
profit. 

Your father and mother being 
alive, go not far distant: if you go 
tar distant, they should know the 
place. 

tn three vears, if there be no de- 
weation trem his father’s way, the 
man fs a dutiful son. 

‘The ancients forbore to speak 
out hastily, that they might not ex- 
pose themselves to shame. 

They who are cautious and hum- 
ble, make but few slips. 

If in serving the ruler, you ad- 
vise him, he will disgrace you. If 
you advise a friend, he will avoid 
you. 

(To be continued.) 


Anecdotes of an Itinerant Preacher, 


of the Fificenth Century. 


From Monstrelet’s Chronicles, Tran- 
slated by Thomas Johnes, Esq. 
London 1810. 


N this year, a friar called Thomas 
Conecte, a native of Brittany, 

and of the carntelite order, was 
nuich celebrated through parts of 
Manders, the Tournesis, Artois, 
Cambresis, Ternois, in the countries 
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of Amiens and Ponthian, for his 
preachings. 

In those towns where it was 
known he intended to preach, the 
chief burghers and inhabitants had 
erected for him in the handsomest 
square, 2 large scaffold, ornamented 
with the richest cloths and tapes- 
tries, on which was placed an altar, 
whereon he said mass, attended b 
some monks of his order, and his 
disciples. The greater part of these 
last followed him on foot whierever 
he went, he himself riding on a 
smal! mule. 

Having said mass on_ this plat- 
form, he then preached long ser- 
mons, blaming the vices and sins 
of each individual, more especially 
those of the clergy, who publicly 
kept mistresses, to the breach of 
their vows of chastitv. In lke 
manner, he blamed greatly the noble 
ladies, and all others who dressed 
their heads in so ridiculous a man- 
ner, and who expended such large 
sums on the luxuries of apparel. He 
was so vehement against them 
that no woman thus dressed dared 
to appear in his presence, for he 
was accustomed, when he saw any 
of them with such dresses, to excite 
the little boys to torment and plague 
them, giving them certain days of 
pardon for se doing, and which he 
said he had the power of granting. 
He ordered the boys to shout after 
them, Au hennin, au hennin /* even 
when the ladies were departed from 
him and from hearing his invectives ; 
and the boys pursuing them endea- 
voured to pull down these monstrous 
head dresses, so that the ladies were 
forced to seek shelter in places of 
safety. These cries caused many 
tumults between those who raised 
them and the servants of the ladies. 


* Au hennin. This was the name given 
by the preacher to those ridiculous colossal 
head dresses worn by the ladies in the 15th 
century. For further particulars, see the 
French Encyclopedic, vol. viii. 
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Anecdotes of an Itinerant Preacher. 


Friar Thomas, nevertheless con- 
tinued his abuse and invectives so 
Joudly that no women with high 
head-dresses any longer attended 
his sermons, but dressed in caps 
somewhat like those worn by pea- 
sants and people of low degree. 

The ladies of rank on their return 
from these sermons, were so much 
ashamed by the abusive expressions 
of the preacher, that the greater 
part laid aside their head-dresses, 
and wore such as those of nuns. But 
this reform lasted not long, for like 
as snails, when any one passes by 
them, draw in their horns, and when 
ull danger seems over, put them 
forth again,—so these ladies, short- 
ly after the preacher had quitted 
their country, forgetful of bis doc- 
trine and abuse, began to resume 
their former colossal head-dresses, 
and wore them even higher than 
before. 

Friar Thomas, however, acquired 
yery great renown in the towns 


wherein he preached from all ranks , 


of people, for the boldness and just- 
ness of his remonstrances, more 
especially for those addressed to the 
clergy. He was received wherever 
he went with as much respect and 
reverence by the nobles, clergy, and 
common people as if he had been 
an Apostie of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
scent from Heaven to earth. 

He was followed by multitudes 
6f people, and his mule was led by 
knights, or those of high rank, on 
‘toot to the heuse wherein he was to 
lodge, which was commonly that ot 
the richest burgher inthe town ; and 
his disciples, of whom he had many, 
Were distributed among the best 
louses ; for it was esteemed a great 
favour when one of them lodged in 
thie house of any individual, 

Friar Thomas arrived at 
his lodgings, he retired to a private 
chamber, and would not be visited 

y any but those of the family, ex- 
jor few moments. At the 
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conclusion of his sermons, he ear- 


nestly admonished the audience on— 


the damnation of their souls, and, 
on pain of excommunication, to 
bring to him whatever backgam- 
mon boards, chess buards, ninepins, 


or other instruments for games oF 


amusements they might possess. In 
like manner did he order the wo- 
men to bring their hennins,—and 
having caused a great tire to be 
lighted in front of his scaffold, he 
threw all those things into it. 

Friay Thomas remained in these 
parts for the space of six months, 
and visited many great Cities, such 
as Cambray, ‘Tournay, Arras, A~ 
miens and ‘Therovenne, wherein he 
made many celebrated sermons, te 
the delight of the lower ranks, who 
sometimes assembled to hear him, 
to the number of from sixteen to 
twenty thousand persons. At his 
sermons, he divided the women 
from the men by a cord; tor he 
said he had observed some sly do- 
ings between them while he was 
preaching. He would not receive 
any money himself, nor permit any 
of the preachers who attended hing 
to doso, but was satisfied if presents 
were made to him of rich church 
ornaments, if his disciples were 
clothed and his own expences paid: 
The people were very happy is 
thus gratifying him. 

Many persons of note, in the 
conviction that to serve him would 
be a pious act, believing him to be 
a prudent and holy man, followed 
him every where, deserting theic 

wrents, wives, Children and lowes. 
this number was the Lord d@’ An- 
toing, and some others of the nobi- 
lity. When he had remained any 
time, without the clergy attempting 
to contute his reasomngs, he deo 
parted with the love of the people, 
but with the indignation of some 
churchmen. He embarked at the 
port of St Valery, to return to Brit- 
tavy, where he had becn beru, 
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On the Abuse of Charities. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


AM an old woman, a widow, with- 
| out any other income than the 
roduce of a pension, granted me 
fat the time ot my husband’s death, 
on account of his meritorious pro- 
fessional services), liable to the 
deduction of public burthens of va- 
rious kinds, to the amount of about 
sixteen per cent. And this income 
is becoming every day more Jimit- 
ed, owing to the progressive de- 
erease in the value of money, while 
the wants occasioned by encreasing 
infirmities, accompanied by old age, 
are becoming greater and more 
urgent every day; yet I cannot re- 
sist the calls that are, especially of 
tate, frequently mace on me, in be- 
half of the poor, which, I now find, 
torm a most serious tax on the lit- 
tle I have to live upon. To day I 
am asked charity for the industrious 
poor; to morrow it will be for fhe 
destitute sick; next day, for the 
Asylum for the blind; the Lunatic 
Asylum; the Magdalen Asylum, 
and twenty other such charities, of 
which £ can hardly recollect the 
names. ‘These charities are enforc- 
ed by most animated representa- 
tions, and exhortations from the 
pulpit, as well as by the private 
applications of individuals, furnish- 
ed with certificates by the establish- 
ed Clergy. Nay, the other day, 
Mr Editor, the Clergyman of the 
parish in which I live, who, in pub- 
lic, as well as in private, declaiins 
against the Play heuse, called to 
ask me to take tickets for a Play, 
that was to be acted for the benetit 
of the Poor house of our Parish!!! 
Now, Mr _ Editor, I always 


thought that the poor hed a legal. 


clain to be supported by the pa- 
rish they belong to; and if so, I 


cannot help considering these pri 


vate charitable societies, as in some 
degree counteracting the intentions 
of the legislature, with respect to 
the mode in which the wants of. 
the = are to be provided for, 
Besides, the example of the county 
of Oxford has shewn that, by pro- 
perly directing the industry of the 
poor, they have been enabled to 
support themselves, under circum- 
stances apparently the most adverse 
to such a result. 

However, if it is more agreeable, 
that the present mode of assisting 
the poor shail be continued, | shail 
submit; nay I will go the length 
of recommending a charitable esta- 
blishment under the denomination 
of the Society for the relicf of the 
sober Poor, and I propose, that it 
shall be a preliminary step on the 
admission of applicants ter this 
charity, that they make athdavit, 
or give some other satisfactory evi- 
dence, that they have not rank 
iwo wine glass fills of spirits m any 
ove day for the last six months, 
previous to their application to par- 
take of the benefits of this charity.— 
To such an establishment, 1 will 
cherfully contribute my mite. 

Iam, Sir, your humble servant. 
Marrua MEANWwELL. 


On the Means of preserving the Pesce 
of tre ity. 


THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


O ali who entertain a just feel- 

ing for the honour of ther 
country or even for their own se- 
curity, the late discrderly procee¢- 
ings in the city, could not fail to 
inspire the deepest regret. In fact, 
proceedings so highly atrocious 
and aggravated have not occurre 
since the municipality was esta 
blished. To sce the city for —_ 
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al hours in the possession of a par- 
cel of rufians—to notice the police 
instituted for the defence of its in- 
habitants, set at total defiance ; 


and authority of every kind disre- 


arded and, for the time, almost 
annihilated, were circumstances 
which excited melancholy reflec- 
tions with every friend to good 
order and government. From 
what I have learned, the riot in 
1736, which ended in the execu- 
tion of Captain Porteous, was a 
trifling affair when compared to the 
one under consideration. In that 
business the mob troubled no one 
except the unhappy culprit: but 
retired in peace to their respective 
homes the moment their vengeance 
was glutted. Not so in the last 
night of the t year, or more 
properly speaking, in the morning 
of that day which ushered in the 
present one; as the savages whio 
then roamed through the streets at- 
tacked every one, whether friend or 
foe, whether male or female, that 
came within their reach; whilst 
little opposition was given to their 
lawless proceedings, except by a 
few silly police officers, who haye 
Jong been regarded as unable to 
preserve the peace of ‘the city, 
even when far less endangered than 
at the period in question. 

Here, Sir, allow me to remark 
upon various steps which those in 
oiice might have taken to suppress 
these disturbances. By some it 
has been alleged that the volunteer 
drums should have beat to arms 
Without a moment’s delay; b 
which measure, it is presum 
peace would have been restored ip 

alfan hour. By others it has 
been stated that if the magistrates 
did not choose to resort to the vol- 
unteer force, the cayalry from the 

racks, or one of the Castle vegi- 
ments might have beea called out; 
#gainst whem no effectual _resist- 
ance would have been offered. 
May 1812, 


6 


Though all these things may be 
very truce, I am disposed to give 
credit to those in office for en- 


deavouring to suppress the et by 


the mere exertion of the peace 
cers, especially as they could not 


‘on the spur of the moment possibly 


know of the alarming height to 
which it had arisen; yet I cannot 


but gbserve that a degree of le- 


niency, which some people may 
consider as inexcusable, is too 
often shown to all mobs except 
those of a political complexion. 
We have an instance of what I am 
maintaining in the conduct of the 
magistrates of Nottingham, which 
I suspect will be a subject for re- 
pentance afterwards; and were I 
disposed to go back for a dozen of 
year, I might cite the behaviour 
of some former magistrates who 
calmly wituessed the plundering of 
the meal carts 
showing any marked disapproba- 
tion of that illegal proceedmg. On 
the other hand | might quote some 
instances of prompt interference to 
silence mobs of a different com- 
plexion, were I nat sensible that 
what I allude to must be well re- 
membered by all who take an interest 
in the public welfare. | 
The morning of the new year 
has long been ushered im with fes- 
tivity .in the metropolis: and 
though at least the shaking of hands, 
and other demonstrations ef joy 
then exhibited, could only be re- 
garded by every considerate person 
as fuolish customs, yet so long as 
were harinless, those in power 
had no reason to interfere sap 
stop the eongratulations o 
The scene, however, 
‘being now changed, the magi- 
strates are called by every princi- 
ric of duty to prohibit such assem- 
on 
a that dear bought experience 
proved to what mis- 


Gaievous purposes they 


streets in future, 
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converted. But, how shall we ac- 
count for the lamentable change 
which seems of late to have taken 
place in the disposition of the peo- 
ple of this country; or to what 
cause shalf we ascribe the preva- 
lence of riots, thefts, robberies and 
murders, more than occurred in 
former times? These difficult ques- 
tions some people are disposed to 
solve by a reference to the encreas- 
ed military force of the country, 
whereby one man in six, at least, is 
trained to habits of dissipation; 
whilst others contend that the great 
influx of foreigners into this coun- 
try, whether in the character of re- 
fugees or prisoners, myst gradually 
contaminate and debase the purity 
of Scottish blood, and consequent- 
ly occasion a relaxation in the 
moral conduct of the great body of 
the people. Leaving these matters 
to the investigation of moralists, I 
may only add on this head, that 
few doubts can be entertained con- 
cerning the alarming charge which 
of late has taken place in the dispo- 
sition and habits of the people of 
Scotland, especially in towns, 
where immorality of every kind 
‘seems daily on the increase. 
I must now be allowed to urge 
some things respecting the mea- 
sures which prudence Gireots to be 
adopted for preserving the peace of 
this great city in future. In the 
first place it strikes me, that several 
guard-houses should be established 
in different quarters of the city: 
thaps the number ought not to be 
ess than ten, in each of which fifty 
soldiers might be stationed, but un- 
der the command of a head consta- 
ble, to whose orders implicit obedi- 
ence was to be paid. A force of 
this kind would at once quell any 
ordinary riot; and upon a particular 
occasion, say the last night of the 
year, it might be strengthened by 
superior numbers. Besides, were 
these guard-houses erected in open 


situations, to which access might be 
easily procured, every persen 
sulted or injured would know at 
once where to fly for refuge and 
support—a circumstance which can- 
not possibly happen in an effectual 
way under the exercise of the ex- 
isting system. 

In the second place, steady and 
active watchmen should patrole the 
streets; but here I must protest a- 
_— the present mode of watching, 

nowing little that it can produce 
except disturbing the repose of the 
peaceable inhabitants. Watchmen, 
to be useful, ought to go in a body 
—never fewer than three in one 
company, as what good can one man 
do when opposed by a party of 
drunken rioters. Nay more, watch- 
men, like soldiers, should be subject- 
ed to severe punishment, whenever 
they quit their post, that is, leave 
the street committed to their super- 
intendence ; and were guard-houses 
erected, such as I have already re- 
commended, it would be almost im- 
possible that any but a momentary 
disturbance could ever arise; as if 
the watchmen were unable to sup- 
“ene it, assistance from the guard- 

ouse might be immediately pro- 
cured. 
_ In the third place, asit is always 
hetter to prevent than to correct 
either indie or political evils, I am 
indueed to suggest that the magis- 
trates would do incalculable good 
to the public, were a stricter cog- 
nizance taken. of those numcrous 
disorderly houses, where the young 
are initiated into vice, whilst those 
of a riper age are led into expences 
which prompt them to commit every 
crime injurious to society. It is not, 
by apprehending at particular times 
a number of the unfortunate women 
who walk our streets, that the evils 


alluded to can be lessened or eradi- 


cated. No, these street-walkers are 
the refuse of the pestilential herd 
who destroy-public morals, and 6° 
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to the streets, not because they are 
worse than thcir neighbours, but 
merely because they are without an 
opportunity of doing mischief in 
other places. Magistrates ought 
therefore to begin at the fountain 
head, and resolve in the most de- 
cided terms not to license a single 
house, known to be the resort of the 
profligate, or in which disorderly 
conduct is suffered, either directly 
or indirectiy. ‘Io go these lengths 
they are warranted by law; and in 
every case where good morals and 
revenue came in contaet, I enter- 
tain a higher opinion of their wis- 
dom, than to suppose that the latter 
will be preferred at the expence of 
the former. Good morals are the 
strength of every nation; and from 
the moment they are forsaken and 
renounced, may be dated the ruin or 
at least the decline of public pros- 
perity, as is woefully demonstrated 
by the annals of every country, with 
which we are acquainted. 
Lucius. 


Fiew of Political Society in America. 
From “ a View of the State of Par- 


ties in the United States of Ame- 
rica.”’ * 


N a popular government, every 

_ party contains two seperate des- 
criptions of people, those who lead, 
and those who are led. The leaders 
are at first determined, by princi- 
pie, by interest, or by accident, to 
choose the party which they prefer ; 
and the reaction of their influence 
on the party is more or less percep- 
tible, in proportion to the greater 
or less degree of activity they dis- 
play in promoting its interests. It 


* A little pamphlet, which contains a 
Variety of useful information, as well as 
just political. reflections, on a subjects 
which present circumstances render so pe- 


Culiarly interesting. 


has already been explained, that 
the leaders of the democratic party 
in America have obtained possession 
of the government, by choosing 
that set of principles, which was 
most acceptable to the ruder and 
less ahaa part of the community ; 
and it is proper to add, that they 
owe their asceridancy also, in some 
degree, to the superiority which, in 
one respect, they hdve always ma- 
nifested over their political op- 
ponents; to their greater activity 
and zeal in propagating the princi- 
ples, and advancing the interests, 
of their party. 

It might have been inferred a 
priori, from the difference between 
the materials of which the two par- 
ties are composed, that their con- 
duct would be marked by the dif- 
ference, which is here alluded to. 
The leading federalists are gentle- 
men of fortune, talents, and educa- 
tion, the natural rulers of the 
country. The leaders of the de- 
mocratic party, on the other hand, 
are, for the most part, what may be 
called politicians of fortune ; advens 
turers, who follow politics as a pro- 
fession, With them — are a 
primary, with the federalists, they 
are rather a secondary considera- 
tion. The democrates, being in 
general men of inferior birth and 
breeding to the federalists, can more 
easily mix with the rabble, and 
practise the tribunitian arts. They 
affect, in their dress and manners, 
to regard themselves as of the ple- 
beian order, and condescend to a 
familiarity of intercourse with the 
vulgar, from which gentlemen 
would revolt. They practise, in 
short, with greater activity and per- 
severance than the federalists, all 


the means by which the interests of 


their party can be advanced. These 
means, as being curious in theme 
selves, and totally different from 
any thing that is known in this 

country, 
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country, are not unworthy of ex- 
planation. 

It is in the great towns that these 
means are employed with the great- 
ést activity, and attended with the 
thost complete success ; and a state- 
ment of what is done in New York 
will furnish a good specimen of 
what is done throughout the union, 


This city, which contains about 


$0,000 inhabitants, is divided into 
ten wards, each of which has an 
alderman and officers of its own. 
This division has been made chiefly 
for the convenience of elections ; 
which, ina country where suffrage 
is universal, and party spirit runs so 
high, could not be conducted on. 
the same plan as in England, with- 
out being the source of tumults and 
bloodshed.“ On occasion of elec- 
tions, each ward has its own poll, 
where the votes are given in on 
written tickets. The federalists and 
republicans of each ward hold: oc- 
casionally separate meetings, in 
which they discuss the state of pub- 
lic affairs, and the present condi-. 
tion of their respective parties. On 
great occasions, general meeti 
of all the federalists and all the re- 
publicans in the city are separately 
called by their respective leaders. 
These general meetings, whicly are 
often very numerous, are addressed 
im an animated harangue by some 
orator, who moves a string of reso- 
lutions, that have been previous 
concerted. The resolutions are ad- 
opted by acclamation, and pub- 
fished in all the newspapers. Dur- 
ing my stay in the country, (which 


“happened to be at the time of the 


embargo, im the year 1808 and 
1809,) the standing topics of 
declamation, at the Federal meet- 
ings, were the errors and miscon- 
duct, of — own government in 
respect to the twa belligerent - 
and the incalculabite mischief 

€ country was suffering- from the 
mal-dditlinistration of its rulers. The 


democratic assemblies were chi 

entertained with the abuse of Eng- 
land, whose atrocious conduct, it 
was alleged, had rendered neces- 
sary all the restraints, which the 
government had seen fit to impose 
on the commerce of their country. 
On certain great festivals, particul- 
arly on the 4th of July, the anni- 
versary of the declaration of Ame- 
rican independence, an oration is 
delivered in one of the churches, to 
which ali parties are invited. The 
avowed object of this meeting is to 
keep alive, in the minds of the peo- 
ple, the love of independence, and 
the memory of the great expleits by 
which it was achieved ; but its reat 
purpose is, to rake up the animo- 


sities of the revolutionary war, and 


to etuate that antipathy to Eng- 
land, which the of the rd 
mocratic party find it for their in- 
terest to cherish. It is attended ac- 
cordingly by few but those in the 
demoeratic interest. 
In almost all the arts, by which a 
political party can be benefited, the 
democrates or repubticans are an 
overmatch for their adversaries. 
Previous to elections, they exert 
themselves with indefatigable zeal 
to secure a majority ; nor are they 
scrupulous about the means, pro- 
vided the end be attained. Dis- 
simulation, misr tation, and 
falsehood, are alternately made use 
of. The press, which, in this coun- 
try, is the guardian of freedom, in 
America, is the instrument of fac- 
tion. Newspapers are there multi- 
plied to an extent unknown in any 
other country. The avidity for 
news creates a demand for them 
among all classes of the community 
and the general diffusion of opulence 
enables all ranks to gratify this in- 
clination. In the city of New Lork 
alone, which is not more lous 
than that of Edinburgh, there 


are 
ublished eight or nine 
The most violent of these ve wort 
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of intelligence are, of course, in the 
service of or They are 
often conducted with a spirit and 
animation, worthy ofa better cause ; 
and would be highly creditable to 
their authors, were they not dis- 
-vaced by the gross and vulgar a- 
use, which they continually lavish 
on the British government and the 
federal party. e democratic pa- 
pers, scattered over the union, pro- 
pagate, to its farthest bounds, the 
principles and the prejudices of the 
faction; whose zeal for proselytism 
is displayed, perhaps, more remark- 
ably in this particular, than in any 
other. Whenever a township, in 
the back settlements, appears suf- 
ficiently advanced to support a 
newspaper, a press is established 
for the disseminaffon of democratic 
tenets. Printing-presses are now at 
work on spots, where, twelve years 
ago, not a tree was cut down: and 
thus the indefatigable zeal of this 
industrious party, endeavours to se- 
cure the accession of tracts of coun- 
try that remain to be cleared, and of 
citizens yet unborn. 
Such, my dear Sir, are the causes 
of democratic ascendency which o- 
perate in every part of the Union. 
Other sources of the Anti-anglican 
spirit, as connected with the pre- 
dominance of the democratic party, 
are to be found in the jealousies and 
dissentions, that prevail among the 
different parts of the Union them- 
selves, owing to the different cir- 
cumstances in whieh they are plac- 
ed; and of these circumstances it 
will here be necessary to introduce 
a short explanation. 
It is well known, that there is a 
Considerable difference between the 
bits and pursuits of the people of 
the northern and southern states. 
Agriculture is chiefly cultivated in 
the latter, commerce and navigation 
m the former. The inhabitants of 
New England have a near tesem- 
Mance to the Dutch: the promi- 


nent features of their character be- 
ing enterprise, parsimony, and avi- 
dity of gain. the sence of Virgi- 

nia, and the southern states, on t 
other hand, are chiefly planters and 
landholders ; a description of per- 
sons, whose ideas are naturally more 
aristocratical, and who have always 
regarded themselves as the noblesse 
of America. The effects of the 
commercial prosperity, which Ame- 
rica has enjoyed, since the establish- 
ment of her independence, though 
they have been perceptible in every 
quarter of the Union, have been 
much more conspicuous in the 
northern, than in the soutkern 
states. The southern states, by 
sending their produce to Europe, 
have carried on a considerable fu- 
reign trade of consumption ; but the 
merchants of the northern states 
have also, till the late interruption 
of commerce, carried on almost the 
whole carrying trade of Europe ; 
and enriched themselves by an em- 
loyment, in which their southern 
ethren have, comparatively sperk- 
ing, had little participation. The 
northern merchants have thus ac- 
quired a degree of opulence, that 
has enabled them to outshine, m 
magnificence and splendour, the 
southern planters. nce has a- 
risen 2 competition and rivatshtp, 
that have destroyed the little cor- 
diality, that once subsisted between 
these parts of the country. The 
different sections of the American 
Union do by no means entertain for 
each other these friendly senti- 
ments, that subsist between the dit- 
ferent provinces of the British or 
French empires. They regard each 
other with a mutual jealousy and 
distike, bordering upon hatred. The 
inhabitants of the northern states, 
whose character is very similar to 
that of their English ancestors, dis- 
like the arrogance and presumption 
of the soattiern slave-holders : and 
the swuthern planters, on the 
and, 
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hand, despise the plodding industry, 


and commercial spirit of the north- 
ern merchants. The commercial 
prosperity of the northern states has 
of late years inflamed the jealousy 
of the southern, who would, there- 
fore, look with the less regret on a 
war with England, by which the 
commerce of their nation would be 
almost totally annihilated. 

_ There is yet another reason to be 
assigned for the aversion of the Vir- 
ginians to neutral trafic. Their 
spirit is too proud for this species of 
trade. A neutral power cannot be 
treated with the respect, which a 
belligerent always exacts. In sub- 
mitting to the necessary search tor 
contraband goods, er foreign sea- 
men, its vessels are liable to many 
insults and indignities, which a high- 
spirited nation cannot tamely en- 
dure. The Dutch might more easi- 
ly pocket these affronts; being a 
people, whose territory was dimi- 
nutive, and whose very existence 
depended upon commerce. The 
New Englanders are also tolerably 
fitted for the business, having a de- 
cided propensity to mercantile af- 
fairs; and inhabiting the territory 
which is the most tully peopled of 
any in the United States, and that, 
in which the channels of industry 
are most completely filled up. But 
the Virginians and Carolinians, high- 
spirited, haughty and fierce, lords of 
aterritory, nearly as large as the half 
of Europe, of which not a tenth part 
is yet inhabited ; from the united ef- 
fect of their free government, and 
the practice of domestic. slavery, 
combining the turbulence of repub- 
licans with the pride of nobility,— 
such a a cannot easily stoop 
to the indignities, which a- neutral 
nation must lay its account with suf- 
fering. I have already observed, 
that the southern states profit much 
less by this neutral trade, than their 
northern brethren: but had they 
even no jealousy of that part of the 
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Union, they are indignant to sce the 


‘flag of their country employed as a 


beast of burthen, and rendered al- 
ternately the slave and the victim of 
contending belligerents. 

For these reasons, Virginia, and 
the other southern states, are strong- 
ly impregnated with the anti-com- 
mercial, and, of course, Anti-angli- 
can spirit: and these states are now 
considered the strong-hold of the 
antifederal, republican, or democra- 
tic party. It deserves here to be 
mentioned, that the southern states 
have, in proportion to their gr 
tion, more political weight than the 
northern, owing to the following cir- 
cumstance. By the second section of 
the first article of the Constitution of 
the United States, it is provided, 
that representatives,’ {members 
of the House of Representatives, ) 
“ and direct taxes, shall be appor- 
tioned among the several states, 
according to their respectivenum- 
“ bers, which shall be determined, 
“ by adding to the whole number ot 
free persons, including those bound 
“* to serve for a number of years, and 
“ excluding Indians, not taxed, 
“ three-fifths of all other persons.” 
This clause was introduced, in order 
to give the southern states a repre- 
sentation for their slaves. There 
are slaves in all the states; but the 
proportion of those in the southern 
to those in the northern, is at least 
ten to one. The southern states, 
therefore, send more members to 
Congress, in proportion to their tree 

opulation, than thenorthern. They 

ave, in consequence, more politi- 
cal power; and the party, which 
they support, is the most likely to 
prevail. 
- There yet remains to be consi- 
dered, another subordinate circum: 
stance, by which the ascendency 0 
the democratic interest in America 
may, in part, be accounted for. 
This is the vast number of foreign- 
ers, who yearly land in the United 
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States. Of these the greater part 
are discontented Irish, who emi- 
grate in swarms toa country, where 
the wages of labour are higher than 
in their own ; and where they are 
permitted to indulge, without re- 
straint, that hatred to the British 
government, which is the ruling 
passion of their souls. They are re- 
ceived with open arms by the de- 
mocratical faction, whose principles 
‘are congenial to their own; and in- 
to whose scale they throw their 
whole political influence. The last 
Irish rebellion sent to the United 
States a vast crowd of rebels and 
United Irishmen; and every pas- 
sing year makes additions to the 
number. The residence, which is 
necessary to entitle a foreigner to 
the privileges of citizenship in Ame- 
rica, has varied according to the 
different principles and interests of 
the two purties, by which the go- 
vernment has at different times been 
administered. At first, under the 
federal rule, if I am not much mis- 
taken, the residence necessary was 
five years: but on its being found, 
that the greater part of those who 
applied for the benefit of this law, 
were in the habit of joining their 
political adversaries, the term was 
prolonged, by. act of Congress, to 
fourteen years. When the demo- 
cratic party came into power, they 
knew it to be their interest that na- 
turalization should be as easy as 
possible ; and the term of residence 
Was accordingly brought back to its 
oid period of five years. But it is well 

nown, that there are modes, b 
which persons, who have not fulfil- 
ded their Statutory residence, may 
obtain certificates of citizenship ; 
and that many foreigners vote at 
every election, who have not been 
five years in the United States. It 
is one of the chief evils, that have 
resulted from the independence of 
the American colonies, and of which 
the full extent was at first very far 


from being clearly seen, that these 
republican communities, sprung 
from our own bosom, and speaking 
our own language, furnish a recep- 
tacle, in which the disaffected of 
all descriptions may exercise their 
hostility to the mother country, not 
only with perfect impunity, but pes 
haps with as much efficacy, as they 
could have done at home. The 
Irish are noted, as being the most 
bitter democrates in America. In 
the city of New York alone, there 
are five or six thousand of them, who 
all vote with the democratic party, 
and, as is thought by many intelli- 
gent persons, have, for several years 
past, turned the political scale of 
that city in fuvour of the antife- 
deralists. 


_ SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

An Account of the Systems of Hus- 
bandry adopted in the more im- 
proved Districts of Scotland, with 
Observations on the Improvements 
of what they are Susceptible. By 
the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. large 8vo. 18s. 


AY E know of no man living, 
who has been the means of 
collecting so great an account of 
useful information, as the author, 
or compiler of the present work. 
The Statistical Account, and the 
county reports, valuable, though 
overgrown and indigested masses, 
must always bear testimony to the 
extent of his exertions for the pub- 
lic service. After labours so great, 
and after the recent production of 
a voluminous compilation in a sub- 
ject quite foreign to his usual pur- 
suits, some pause or remission might 
have been expected. Instead of 
this, we are surprised by the ap- 
pearance of a work, bearing the 
stamp of Jabours as great, as any of 
those productions which have here- 
tofore issued from the same _ 
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‘The circumstances, in which this 
publication originated, as well as 
the mode of its execution, have 
something peculiarly interesting to 
Scottish readers. 

It isa very proud consideration for 
this country, that she is now gener- 
ully admitted to profess a decided 
superiority over every other part of 
the empire, and probably over the 
whole world, in the cultivation of 
the most useful of all the arts. 
With many disadvantages of climate 
and soil to struggle against, and 
with capital and population decid- 
edly inferior to her English neigh- 
bours, she has yet raised her agri- 


culture to such a pitch, as to be- 


come the school of all who are am- 
bitious to excel in that noble pur- 
suit. Of this acknowledged excel- 
lence, no testimony more unsuspi- 
cious can be given, than is afforded 
by the occurrence which led to the 
work now under our consideration. 
It originated in a wish expressed 
by agentleman, (Sir Joseph Banks ) 
whose talents and situation com- 
bined, entitle him to take the lead 


oof the scientific world in the sister 


kingdom. At the request of this 
distinguished person, Sir John was 
induced to imstitute his enquiry 
into the various circumstances which 
have contributed to the excellence 
ef Scottish husbandry. A more 
prompt and active instrument could 
not have been selected. Sir John 
proceeded to this work, 
put forth the whole of his own acti- 
vity, and employed without reserve 
every mode of calling forth the ac- 
tivity of others. The result has 
been, that the opinions and prac- 
tice of the most skilful Scottish far- 
mers have been collected, relative te 
all the more important parts of their 
art. These Sir John has somewhat 
methodized, and arranged under 
distinct heads ; still retaining, how- 
ever, the sentiments, and in most 
cases, so far as we can perceiye, 


nearly the words of the Persons 
from whom the communications 
were received. It does not appear 
that he has added much of his own; 
a deficiency of which we are not 
much disposed to complain. Thus 
indeed, the statements on the same 
subject in the same chapter, are 
often not a little heterogenous and 
introductory ; but the agricultural 
student wili probably much prefer 
the receiving such important infor- 
mation in its original state, than ip 
any more finished shape, into which 
it was likely to be thrown. Fron 
this view of the nature of the work, 
our readers will probably admit, 
that it must contain a very great 
body of information; not interior 
perhaps to that which now lies bu- 
ried beneath the mass of the coun- 
ty reports. We shall endeavour to 
conyey to them such a general idea 
of it as our limits will permit. 

It seems admitted on all hands, 
that Scottish agriculture has, with- 
in the last forty years, undergone a 
complete revolution. From a state 
of the utmost rudeness and imper- 
fection, it has risen to an excel- 
lence, which renders it the admira- 
tion and envy of neighbouring king- 
doms. The prosperity thus induced 
has been more than sufficient to 
compensate the waste of war, 0! 
taxation and of commercial distress. 
It has altered even the views of po- 
liticians, and has led them to regard 
agriculture, more even than manu- 
factures or trade, as the prime 
source of national wealth. Consi- 
dered in reference therefore to the 
history and progress of Scotland, 
the introduction of this system 
forms a most important cra, a0 
becomes an object not only of pro- 
fessional, but of national interest. 
We feel disposed, therefore, to en- 
brace this opportunity of giving 40 
outline of the circun stances 10 
which it consists, avoiding the tech- 


nical details, and touching oct 
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on those views of it which are in- 
telligible and interesting to the ge- 
neral reader. 

Ist. The leading circumstance con- 
sists in the transition from the old 
plan of infield and outfield, to ano- 
ther, by which the whole farm is 
brought under the plough. Ac- 
cording to the ancient practice, 
only one part of it was cultivated, 
while the remainder was left as pas- 
ture to the cattle employed on it. 
This last part, after being recruited 
by the repose of several years, was 
thencultivated,and the otherthrown 
into grass. At present, the whole of 
the farm is ployghed, and crops 
raised upon it, with the exception 
of a small portion, which is left as 
fallow. The cattle, instead of be- 
ing left to pick a scanty subsistence 
from impoverished fields, are now 
fed upon artificial grasses, raised 
by the plough. It seems universal- 
ly allowed, that a remarkable aug- 
mentation of produce has been the 
result of this new system. Some 
farmers indeed, in the south, who 
are partly employed in the rearing 
of sheep, still contend for the ad- 
vantage of retaining part even of 
a cultivated farm in permanent 
pasture. Mr Robertson of Lady- 
kirk, is of opinion, that “ when 
grass land gets into that state com- 
monly called rich meadow, or graz- 
ing land, it should not be opened al- 
most on any account. The same 
idea is entertained by Mr Logan of 
Fishwick, Mr Wilson of Simprin, 
and Mr Hope of Fenton. A dif- 
ferent = however, seems to 
be decidedly held by the cultiva- 
tors of the moze improved and ar- 
able districts. Mr Rennie of Phan- 
tassie, Mr Brown of Markle, and 
other eminent authorities, contend, 
that on every acre thus left untilled, 
the produce is so much: diminished, 
as to render necessary the deduc- 
tion of one fourth of the rent paid 
to the landlord. 
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2d. Connected with this plan of 
thorough cultivation, is the esta- 
blishment of a more efficient system 
of manuring. Formerly the land 
received no manure, but that which 
was deposited on the surface by the 
cattle fed upon it. This, however, 
could neither sink deep into the 
unploughed earth, nor could it be 
brought into the state most proper 
for affording nourishment to it. At 
present, dung, collected in the stall, 
fermented in dunghills, and laid up- 
on the softened and prepared ground, 
is possessed of much greater effica- 
cy. New descriptions of manure 
have also been found in lime, and 
other species of calcareous earth, 
which give a wonderful stimulus to 
the productive powers of many 
species of soil. 
3d. The improvement of machin- 
ery characterizes the progress of 
all the arts, and has beén wonder- 
fully conspicuous in those various 
manufactures, in which Britain has 
manifested a superiority so decided. 
Agriculture, in which man only se- 
conds the operations of nature, does 
not altogether admit of that exten- 
sive and minute application of the 
mechanical powers, which is prac- 
ticable in employments entirely ar- 
tificial The improvement, how- 
ever, has still been considerable. 
The plough has received a new and 
more advantageous construction ; 
thé*threshing mill has wonderfully 
abridged the expence of that ope- 
ration ; the roller, the fanners, and 
other instruments, have been in- 
troduced, and found of the greatest 
utility. 
‘th. Besides the means employed 
for augmenting the produce of land, 
the new system is remarkably dis- 
tinguished by — in its culti- 
vation. This quality has been in a 
great measure connected with the 
extension of the size of farms. 
The same profit which, when made 
on 20 or 30 acres, would scarcely 
afford 
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afford the means of subsistence, will 
yieldahandsome income, when made 
on 2 or $00. The improved ma- 
chinery and mode of management 
has also admitted the very import- 
ant change of ploughing with two 
horses instead of four or six. The 
same causes have diminished the 
number of servants, necessary for 
doing the work of the farm; and 
one min with two horses is now 
found in general sufficient for 50 
acres. 

It must be owned, that the view 
Jast given of the new system, is not 
preeiscly that, which we can regard 
with the greatest complacency. It 
tends indeed to augment the wealth 
of the landlord, probably also that 
of the nation at large; but it is 
not connected with any augmenta- 
tion of the means of subsistence, 
perhaps even, though in a small 
degree, with the reverse. It cer- 
tainly had the effect of transferring 
a large part of the population from 
the country to towns; and the thin- 
ning of'a class of men sy highly re- 
spectable as the Scottish peasantry, 
could not be viewed without consi- 
derable regret. It would appear, 
however, from some statements in 
the present work, as if this depo- 
pulating effect had been transitory, 
and the country were again attract- 
ing the inhabitants which it had 
lost. Although the farmer employs 
fewer hands than formerly in the 
regular course of his business, he 
yet finds it convenient that there 
should be a supply of extra labour- 
ers at command, for those emergen- 
cies, to which he is always liable. 
By the grant therefore of cottages, 
cows, and other advantages, he en- 
courages the different classes of ar- 
tificers to settle in his peighbour- 
hood. Jt isa remarkable instance 
of this that, since the union of four 
farms in the occupation of Mr 
Walker of Mellendean, it Roxburgh- 
shire, the population has increased 
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from 335 to 530; owing chiefly to 
the encouragement afforded by hun 
to the settlement of strangers. Ox 
Mr Robertson’s tarm of Granton, in 
East Lothian, the population had, 
in the same manner, increased from 
40 to 70. Mr Rennie of Phantassie’s 
farm of 550 acres contained 163 
persons. Artificers and manufac- 
turers, thus settled in small villages 
or detached houses, seem to possess 
every advantage, both physical and 
inoral, of rural life. 

Such seem to be the leading fea- 
tures of that important revolution, 
which has taken place in the system 
of Scottish agriculture. The causes 
of this, as of every great political 
change, are probably complex. In 
every free country, where full 
scope is given to exertion, there is 
a natural tendency in man to better 
his condition. The communication 
with England which, since the uni- 
on had become continually more 
frequent, placed before the eyes 
of the Scots, a system of husbandry 
then decidedly superior to their own. 
The efforts of an enterprising peo- 
ple were roused, in order to equal 
this model; and it was natural, that 
having entered the career of im- 
provement, they should not stop 
short. The English, whose system 
had long been good, had formed it 
into a sort of routine, which was 
transmitted from father to sen, with- 
out variation. The Scots, on the 
contrary, who were under the ne- 
cessity of making a complete change 
on their original. procedure, were 
thus emancipated from the chains 
of habit, and were prepared to a- 
dopt all the improved modes ot 
which recent observation 
had brought to tight. The charac- 
ter and circumstances of the nation 
too were such as well fitted them 
for adding to the stock of informa- 
tion. The Scots have always been 
a reading and thinking people; and 


these meritorious habits, which zat 
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not always received the best direc- 
tion, being now exerted upon this 
useful art, led to a number of im- 
portant discoveries. Nothing can 
better shew the strength of this 
spirit of enquiry than the crrcum- 
stance that Scotland should have 
given birth to, and so long support- 
eda periodical publication, decid- 
edly superior to any other produc- 
ed on the same subject, in the three 
kingdoms. 

¥rom all these causes Scotland 
has now outstript her former pre- 
ceptor, and is qualified, in her turn, 
to assume that office. ‘The English 
accordingly begin unwillingly to 
acknowledge a truth so little flatter- 
ing to their national pride; as well 
as to shake off that which 
would deter them froin all attempts 
at imitation. It is now common fer 
the sons of proprietors or farmers 
in that country, to be sent to Scot- 
land, in order to be initiated into 2 
superior mode of management. 
Considerable obstacles, however, are 
presented to its introduction, by 
the rooted habits of the farmers, 
and still more of the country la- 
bourers in England. ‘The only et- 
tectual mode has hitherto been, to 
bring both these descriptions of per- 
sons out of Scotland Mr Brougham 
of Howis, near Penrith, has thus 
mtroduced Scottish agriculture 
into. Cumberland; Adoural Ben- 
tinck into Norfolk; Mr Wolsten- 
holm into Dorset; and Mr Dallas 
of Tremanney into Wales. Mr 
Brougham calculates, that an ave- 
rage saving of 10s. an acre might 
be made on all the Jands in Eng- 
land, were this mode of manage- 
ment generally diffused. But the 
most striking example of its benefits 
has been exhibited on the estates 
of Mr Stratton in Oxfordshire. This 
gentleman, being distressed for 
money, and happening to fall in with 
@ tract on rural affairs, by Mr John 
Loudon, began to suspect, that his 


oth 


land did not yield him all the in- 
come of which it was capable. He 
sent therefore for Mr Loudon, who 
soon satisiied him, that hig suspi- 
cions were just, and immediately 
offered to take a large portion of 
his estate, at 1.10,000 4 year, in- 
stead of the former rent of 1.4,000. 
So advantageous a proposal was im- 
mediately accepted, and Mr Lou- 
don was put into possession with 
all possible dispatch. The expe- 
riment is as yet but newly begun ; 
but there seems every prospect of 
its being attended with success. 
Some very useful statements are 
given in this volume, respecting the 
advances necessary for agricultmral 
operations, and the profits which 
they yield. In general, the average 
estimate of the capital, required tar 
stocking a furm, is from 8 to L.9 
er Scots acre. Mr Dudgeon of 
Treen who resides in the most 
highly cultivated part of East Lo- 
thian, has given an estimate of the 
particulars required for a farm of 
$00 acres, from which we she!) 
make the following abstract. 


12 Horses at L.50 L.GOO O O 
Machinery 678 17 .0 


Servants maintenance 183 10 


Feeding of horses 442 0 0 
Seed corn - $50 O O 
Lime, &c. - - 659 0 O 
xtra tor lubourers 

and cattle : 627 0 
Taterest - - 


0 
135 O 
7 


L.5616 


This is about 1.12 per acre. On 
the other hand, in some districts less 
highly cultivated, a smaller sum has 
been found sufficient. In the Mearns 
and Fortarshire, the estimate is only 
about L.6 per acre. A farmer in 
Roxburghshire stocked 200 acres 
for L.1127. But in the Carse of 
Gowrie, the estimate is L.10; and 
in Morayshire, where the farmer is 
expected to build the houses, and, 
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to enclose his own fields, it rises so 
high as L.13, 13s. 

t is not less important to ascer- 
tain, what is the amount of the pro- 
fit to be made by farming, On this 
subject, statments are given by two 
intelligent farmers in Last Lothian, 
Mr Rennie of Phantassie, and Mr 
Murray, lately residing at Kirkland- 
hill. Mr Rennie’s farm consisted of 
553 acres, of which 252 were clay 
soil, and 301 light soil; the rent 
L.4. 10s. per acre. The total pro- 
duce on an average of 7 years, a- 
mounted to L.5,888. 14s, .The ex- 
pences are estimated as follow, 


Seed L.526 6 0O 
Horses : - 640 16 8 
Servants - - 692 0 O 
Extra work 450 0 
Taxes andJncidents 190 O O 

2499 2 8 
Rent - - 2488 10 O 

4987 12 8 


Deducted from produce, 
leaves - - 901 1 4 


_ We have omitted, under the bead 
of expences, the article of “ cows, 
kept tor the use of the family”’ ; be- 
cause this is merely a mode in which 
the farmer spends his income for 
his own accommodation. Hence the 
above estimate exceeds, by L. 30, 
that of Mr Rennie. Taking the pro- 
fit, however, at the utmost, it cannot 
be considered as an extravagant 
return for the employment of a 
capital of L.6000, and for the su- 
perintendance of so extensive a con- 
cern. Mr Mnurray’s testimony is 
nearly to the same effect ; not quite 
so favourable. On a farm of 400 
acres, estimated at L.4 per acre, 
the total produce was L.3975, or 
L.9. 18s. 9d. per acre. The rent 
and labour amounted to L.2621, 


pers 3 L.1354 for seed, manure, 
ls, 


utensils, and for profit, which, in 


this estimate, is not separated fron, 
the other articles. 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 
A CATALOGUE of a valuable 


collection of books, in various 


languages, for 1812. By William 


Blackwood, 8vo. 3s. 6d.—We car- 
not forbear recommending this ca- 
talogue to our readers as containing 
one of the most extensive and curi- 
ous collections ever offered for sale 
in this country. In Scottish history 
and antiquities, and in historical 
tracts, it is perhaps unrivalled. 
Observations respecting Prece- 
dence, and some of the distinctions 
of rank, ecclesiastical and secular, 
on which it is founded, referring 
especially to the Clergy of the 
Church of Scotland. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
A Treatise on the British Consti- 
tution, pointing out its superior ex- 
cellence, and comparing it with 
other forms of Government ; with 
an Appendix, containing Magna 
Charta, and other important docu- 
ments. By the Rev. Ebenezer 
Marshall, Cockpen. 8vo. 7s. 
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announces Bibhv- 
B theca Spenceriana, or a Des- 
criptive Catalogue of the early 
printed Books, and of many import- 
ant first editions, in the library of 
Earl Spencer, accompanied with 
notes, plates of fac-similies, and 
numerous appropriate embellish- 
ments. The above celebrated lib- 
rary comprehends books printed in 
the fifteenth century, and first edi- 
tions of many distinguished authors. 
Of its extraordinary value, }t 's 
scarcely necessary to apprise the 
classical student and collector. It 
is the liberal wish of its noble owner, 
that a collection, which has been 
obtained at a very great ay 
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during a series of years, should be work, to announce the exact num- 
faithfully made known to the public; ber of volumes to which it will ex- 
and of Mr Dibdin’s ability to per- tend, it is calculated that they will 
form this task, no doubt will be en- not exceed twenty-one. 
tertained by the public. The Mr Henry Mill, of East-row, uf 
work will extend to two volumes, (Cijty-road, intends to publish, early ‘, 
super-royal octavo, price to sub- jn the present month, a Genealogi- ae 
scribers, L. 5. 5s. and fifty copies ¢a] Account of the Barclays of Urie, 
will be printed upon large paper, at for upwards of seven hundred years; i}: ie 
L.12, each copy. containing Memoirs of Colonel De 
_ Mr Ralph Dodd, engineer, has Barclay, and his son Robert Bar- a 
issued a Prospectus for publishing clay, author of the Apology for the 1 
a Mineralogical, Chemical, Agri- People called Quakers, together ts am 
cultural, and Marine Survey of with letters that passed between ay 
the English Counties; to ascertain, him, the Duke of York, afterwards ; if 
by actual mineralogical surveys of James II., Elizabeth Princess Pala- epi 
the different counties, the ores and ¢ine of the Rhine, Archbisho 8 


minerals they contain, fit for the Sharp, Earl of Perth, and other ig} 
useful arts; and the various marls, distinguished Characters. © 12 
and other calcareous earths, fit for Mr Colburn, of Conduit-strect, | 


manures ; and, what is truly import- = ¢ 
ant to us as a marine nation, the has announced his intention of pub- 
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improvements of our rivers, road- lishing a 
steads, and harbours; pointing out 178 Authors of the British Empire ; he. 
their capabilities. containing, 1. Biographical particu- Oe 


lars.of each writer. 2. A complete | 
plete practic al on the. with remarks. To render this work 


ments of the Art of Drawing. It °° perfect as possible, he solicits Pes | 
combines written instruction, with authors, booksellers, and all who Cy 


feel interested in its accuracy, to ian 
Representations. of “Ching,” its him with information on the 
Costumes, Arts, Manufactures, &c. Subjects which it is designed to em- cad 
“from the French of M. Bertin, are Paces 
in forwardness, in four volumes, | Mr Shoberl is proceeding dili- 
with seventy-nine fine plates. gently in the translation of Chateau- 

A Poem, entitled India, will briand’s Spirit of Christianity, or 
make its appearance in a few Beauties of the Christian Religion. 
weeks, 3 It will be accompanied by a preface 

Dr Aikin has undertaken to sue 4nd notes, from the pen of the Rev. 
Perintend the Annual Register, ori- Henry Kett, of Trinity college, 
ginally published by Mr Dodsley. Oxford. 

A new edition is announced, of | Lord Byron's Satires are in the 
the General Biographieal Diction- press, containing Hints from Ho- 
ary, under the care of Mr Alex- race, and the Curse of Minerva. 
ander Chalmers, F.S. A. tobe pu- Schleusner’s Novuin Lexicon, 
blished in monthly volumes, of Graco-Latinum in Novum Testa- 
about five hundred pages each, mentum, cum variis Observationi- 
printed with a new type, in a full- bus Philologicis, is in the press, to 
sized demy octavo, price 12s. in form 2 thick volumes in 8vo. and 
boards; and, although it is impos- to be printed from the third edition, 
sible, in the present state of the published at Lepsic in 1808. - 
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fhe Rev. Mr Faber is preparing 
for the press, a work entitled, Ori- 
gines Mythologice. The object of 
it is to show the fundamental i- 
dentity and common origin of the 
various mythological systems of 
* Paganism: whether Greek, Etrus- 
can, Egyptian, Persian, Iliensian, 
Pheenician, Chinese, Indian, Scy- 
thian, (that is Gothic,) Celtic, or 
American, &c. The coincidences 
between them are such as to prove, 
that they must have been originally 
one system, though consisting of 
two grand kindred branches, some- 


Monody on the untimely Death of a virtuous 
Young Lady, Miss Catherine Craufurd. 


Wixp rose the night sp’rit’s dismal screams, 
And roused to wo the slumb'ry tides, 

Where Clyde, sire of the western streams, 
His sweetly bending water guides ; 

Loud raved the wind across the heath 

‘That bore the dire portent of death 

Amidst the midnight gloom ; 

Wut louder waxed the woeful sound, 

And thrilled the gloomy groves around 
‘That warned a Virgin's timeless doom. 


Ye powers ! who human bosoms sooth, 
What woes this labouring world en- 
gloom ? 
ileaven took its subject star of youth, 
And, ah! Earth claimed a daughter's 
tomb. 
Pale the bewildered moonlight shone, 
When winter through his breezy zone 
Wailed from his pristine rocks, 
While robed in awe, stern destiny lowered, 
And with the puissant host empowered, 
Shook o'er the land his shadowy locks. 


Aloud the wintry whirlwinds beat, 
And swept each frozen dreary dell, 

When on Balclutha’s * reverned seat 
The flower of youth and beauty fell, 


Glasgow. 


Poetry. 


times distinct, and sometimes blend. 
ing themselves together. 

The promised work on the Cala- 
mities of Authors, including some 
inquiries respecting their Moral 
and Literary Characters, by the , 
author of Curiosities of Literature, 
has been some time in the press, 
and will shortly appear. ‘The cha- 
racters and feelings *of authors wil! 
be drawn from their own confes- 
sions, and deduced from the pre- 
vailing events of their lives; and 
they will further be illustrated by 
many original documents. 


Poetry. 


thus, could fute relentless Diight 

The sweetest bud of hope and sight, 
And waft the deathfu! shower ; 

Oh could not Mercy’s heaven awake 

And spare for virtue’s hallowed sake 
Fair nature's dear and loveliest flower. 


Ah! no; while by a parent's bier 
Compassion Hifts the filial sigh, 
Sti'l hapless love conforms the tear 
That trembles sad in sorrow's eye; 
diope of this breast 3 thus rudely rent, 
Long, long, shall grief thy doom lamen', 
As rell the sorrowing yeurs, 
And o’er thee! while affections swell, 
Soft let my soul in sadness dwell, 
And bathe thy corse with gentlest tearm. 


Those scenes, that charmful shone ¢¢ 
sweet, 
Now sunless, fill the restless mind, 
Where flew the hours with feathery fect, 
To youth and sacred joy assigned. 
‘There, secret, ‘neath the mingled shades 
Are left the bowers that bliss hath made 
In times of tenderest love ; 
When Fancy’s hands with myrtle drest 
The haunts of Beauty, Peace and Rest, 
And round her varied garlands wove 


As oft the evening hours return, 
Sweet slumber’s visionary powers, 
‘ Mild o’er her grave, the weeping moun 
Congenial shed the dewy a, hile 
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Poeiry. 


While proud to deem her vigils blessed, 
Soft pity, sunk in grief depressed, 
Delights o’er worth to mourn, 
And, dooomed in pilgrimage to stray, 
Pale virtues mark the mournful way 
‘Yo guard their Catherine’s peaceful urn. 


While fondness, sad, o'er pleasure flown, 
‘To anguish wakes remembrance meek, 
Lovely, no more endearments own, 
The glow that smiled in rapture’s cheek ; 
Sweet rain the sSowers, where round thy 
ave 
In holiest bloom the flowerets wave 
Their dew besprinkled robe. 
And softly fall eve’s dusky veil 
Where distance, shuddering swells, the 
tale, 
And piteous, yields his heaviest throb. 


Yet fallen from hope’s enchanted height, 
Midst the drear wrecks——by misery 
wrought, 
What guardian glimpse of lenient light 
Cheers through this tedious wild of 
thought, 
Oh hush, my soul! see! yonder shade, 
That whispers through that well known 
glade, 
Forbear these sounds of woe ! 
Rut blessed long shall memory grieve, 
And sorrow’s tender bosom heave 3 
While Life's last faithful embers glow. 
Water of Leith. H. 


Address to an 


Swrer bird of night, thy plaintive knell 
{hat soothes the pensive mourner’s ear, 
Thy sighs their hidden woes foretell, 
And breathe the echo of despair. 


With care each busy haunt you shun, 

_And fy the day’s more vivid light 

Shrink from th’ approach of opening sun, 
And seek the silent shade of night. 


The moon's pale lustre suits thine eye; 

_And lures thee froun thy deep recess ; 

From tower to tree now hoot and fly, 
And shrink in accents of distress. 


The gay, the happy, thee despise 
Aud call thee luckless bird of care, 
But ah! the wretched court thy sighs, 
ihey suit the darkness of deapair. 


Jis sorrow teaches man to feel, 
And makes the heart with pity glow, 
he soul that never felt an ill, 
Cam feel ancther’s woe. 
» 


Leap from 
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Re flections occasionca by a survey of ancient 


Greece. From Lord Byron’s ** Childe 

Harold.” 

Fair Greece! sad relic of departed 
worth ! 

Immortal, though no more; though fal-~ 
len, great ! 

Who now shall lead thy scatter’d child- 
ren forth, 

And long accustom’d bondage uncreate ? 

Not such thy sons who whilome did 

await, 

The hopless warriors of a willing doom, 

In Deak Thermopyla’s sepulchral strait 

Oh! who that gallant spirit shall re- 
lume, 

Surotas’ banks, and eall thee 

from the tomb ? 


Spirit of freedom! when on Phyle’s 
brow 

Thou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his 
train, 

Couldst thou forebode the dismal hour 
which now 

Diins the green beauties of thine Attic 
plain ? 

Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 

But every carle can lord it o’er thy land ; 

Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain, 

Trembling beneath the scourge of Turk- 
ish hand, 


From birth till death enslav’d ; in word, iu 


deed unmann’d. 


In all save form alone, how chang'd! 
and who 

That marks the fire still sparkling in 
each eye, 

Who but would deem their bosoms 
burn’d anew 


_With thy unquenched beam, lost Li- 


berty ! | 
And many dream withal the hour is 
nigh 
That gives them back their fathew’ he- 
ritage : 
For foreign arms and aid they fondly 
sigh, 
Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage, 


Or tear their name defil’d from Siavery’s 


mourntul page. 


Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not 


Who would be free themselves must. 


strike the blow ? 

By their right arms the conquest must 
be wrought ? 

Wii Gast or Muscovite redress ye ? no! 
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‘True, they may lay your proud despoil- 
ers low, 

But not for you will Freedom’s altars 
flame. 

Shades of the Helots¢ triumph o’er 
your foe! 

Greece! change thy lords, thy state is 
still the same ; 

Thy glorious day is o’er, but not thine 

years of shame. 


When riseth Lacedemon’s hardihood, 
When ‘Thebes Epaminondas rears again, 
When Athens’ children are with arts 


endued, 

When Grecian mothers shall give birth 
to men, 

Then mayest thou be restor'd ; but not 
till then. 

A thousand years scarce serve to form a 
state 5 

An hour may lay it in the dust: and 
when 

Can man its shatter’d splendour reno- 
vate, 

Recal its virtues back, and vanquish Time 

and Fate ? 


And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 
Land of lost gods and godlike men ! art 


thou ! 

Thy vales of ever-green, thy hills of 
snow 

Proclaim thee Nature's varied favourite 
now. 

Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface 


Ww, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke by the share of every rustic plough : 
So perish monuments of mortal birth, 


So perish all in turn, save well-recorded 
Worth : 


Save where some solitary columr. mourns 

Above its prostrate brethren of the cave ; 

Save where Tritonia’s airy shrine adorns 

Colonna’s cliff, and gleams along the 
wave ; 

Save o'er some warrior’s half-forgotten 
grave, 

Where the grey stones and unmolested 


grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, fecbly brave, 
While strangers only not regardless pass, 
Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and 
sigh ** Alas 


Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as 
wild ; 


Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are 
thy fields, 


Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smil’d, 


And still his honied wealth 
yields ; 

There the blithe bee his fragrant fo 
builds, 

The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain. 

ars 

Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 

Still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles 
glare ; 

Art, Glory, Freedom fails, but Nature 

still is fair. 

Where’er we tread ‘tis haunted, holy 
ground, 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould’ 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads 

"around, 

And all the Muse’s tales seem truly 
told, 

Till the sense aches with gazing to be- 
hold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have 
dwelt upon : 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen 
and wold 

Defies the power which crush’d thy 
temples gone : 

Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares 


gray Marathon. 

Long to the remnants of thy splendour 
past 

Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, 
throng ; 

Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ionian 
blast 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of 
song ; 

Long shall thine annals and immortal 
tongue 

Fill with thy fame the youth of many @ 
shore ; 


Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young ' 

Which sages venerate and bards adore, 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful 
lore. 


The parted bosom clings to wonted 
home, 

If aught that’s kindred cheer the wel- 
come hearth ; 

He that is lonely, hither let we — 

And gaze complacent on congenia! earths 

Greece is no lightsome land of social 
mirth. 

But he whom Sadness sootheth may 
abide, 

And scarce regret the region of his birth, 

When wandering slow by Delphi's s# 
cred side, 4 

Or gazing o’er the plains where Greek a” 


Persian died. 
| Proceedings 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Wednesday, April 8. 
[ ORD Liverpoot said that several Gene- 
Arals having been omitted in the vote of 
thanks on the 10th February, he should 
thove, that the name of Major-General H. 
Campbell, and some others should be add- 
ed to the vote on the gallant enterprise of 
@iudad Rodrigo, which was agreed to un- 
animously. 
A petition from the town and corpora- 
tion of Paisley, against the renewal of the 
East India charter, was presented and laid 


the table. 


Thursday, Apri! 9. 
Earl Fitzwilliam presented a petition 
from the merchants and manufacturers of 
woollen cloth, in the West Riding of York- 


shire, praying a repeal of the orders in 


Council. 

Lord Holland presented a similar peti- 
tion from Northampton.—Both were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


Monday, April 13. 
The Earl of Wellington’s annuity Dill 
was read a third time, and passed. 


Tuesday, April 14. 

Lord Grey moved for a return of the 
4mount of bank-notes offered for payment 
in 1797, and refused as forged ; and a 
Nmilar account, half-yearly, from the same 
period, to the latest time they could be 
made out. 

Lord Stannopr said, it had been wittily 
observed within these few days, that the 
best way of preventing these forgeries, 
would be, not to hang the forgers, bat to 
hang up the bank directors, for having 
hotes so slovenly made, that any engraver’s 
apprentice, who had been but two years at 
the business can imitate them. 

The House then divided ; fur Lord Grey’s 
motion 12, against it 27. 

Wednesday, April \5. 

The Cupar of Fife gaol bill was read a 
third time, and passed. 

; Thursday, April 16. 

Parl Stanhope, after stating the manner 
in which lands are let in Ireland, and ani- 
Wadverting on the exactions of the middle» 

May 1812, 


8 


men, brought in a bill to prevent them 
from distraining for rent until the original 
landlords should be duly paid, which was 
read a first time. 

Friday, April 17. 
The Duke of Beaufort presented two 
titions, one from the city, the other from 


‘the dock company of Bristol, against the 


East India monopcly. 

A petition from the corporation of Dub- 
lin against the Catholic claims was laid 
upon the table, when it was observed that 
they had refused the freedom of their city 
to Major O’Donoughue, who distinguished 
himself at ‘Tariffa, because he was a Ca- 
tholic. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. | 
Tuesday, April 7. 


Mr Miter presented a petition from 
the East India Company, praying for leave 
to present one for the renewal of their 
charter. Leave was granted after sume 
conversation between Lord A. Hamilton, 
Mr Perceval, Generals Gascoigne and Tar- 
leton, and Mr Wallace, and the petition 
Was accordingly brought up, 

Mr Percevat brought up a bill for set- 
tling annQities on the four Princesses, which 
wds read wu first time. 

Wednesday, April 8. 

Petitions from Birmingham, and several 
other places, against the renewal of the 
Kast India Company’s charter, were receiv - 
ed and laid on the table. 

On the motion of Mr Perceval, an amend- 
ment was made upon the vote of thanks, 
for the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, similar 
to that adopted in the House of Lords. 

Thursday, April 9, 

Mr Carevey moved for copies of all 
warrants under the King’s sign manuel, 
directing the amount of the salaries of 
Lord Melvillé as President of the Board of 
Controul, and of Lord Buckinghamshire to 
the same office. When this office was first 
created, it was understood that no salary 
was to be attached to it, but that it should 
be filled by persons possessing ather lucra- 
tive situations, ‘Ihe late Lord Melville, 

however, 
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however, had received a salary of 1.3000 
a year for it, and the present L. 5000, 
though in possession at the same time of 
the Privy Seal of Seotland, yielding L.3500 
a year. Lord Buckinghamshire, now 
President, held a sinecure office in Ireland, 
of L. 11,000 a year, though he had never 
been in any higher situation in that country 
than Chief Secretary. He had also a pen- 
sion granted by the East India Company of 
L.1500; and the L.5000 a year as Presi- 
dent, would altogether amount to L. 17,500 
year. 

Mr Prrcevat saidthe present Lord Mel- 
ville had not re¢cived a shilling of the emo- 
luments of the Scotch Privy Seal; and that 
Lord Buckingham had declined accepting 
the salary attached to the Presidentship of 
the Roard of Controul. 

The motion was then put and agreed to, 

Tuesday, April 14. 

Mr C. Wywne rose to move for informa- 
tion respecting Colonel M‘Mahon’s new 
appointment as private Secretary to the 
Prince Regent. In the reigns of King 
William, Geo. I. and IT. no such appoint- 
ment had existed, nor was it even thought 
of by his present Majesty, until the loss of 
sight rendeted the assistance of Colonel 
Taylor necessary. No such pretence exist- 
ed with regard to the Prince Regent ; and 
he must consider the appointment as whol- 
ly unconstitutional, as leading to a control- 
ling power over the responsible advisers of 
the crown ; or, in other words, to the crea- 
tion of an interior and exterior cabinet.— 
He concluded with moving that there be 
laid before the House a copy of the minute 
of treasury, appointing Colonel M*Mahon, 
private Secretary to the Regent.--The mo- 
tion was lost on a division of 176 to 100. 


Wednesday, Apfil 15. 


Captain Bennetaddressed the House on 
the subject of military punishments. He 
severely condemned the practice of flogging 


soldiers, as cruel and disgraceful ; and mov- | 


ed fora return of the number of corporal 
punishments inflicted on soldiers during 
the last seven years, 

Mr M. Sutton could not see any advan- 
tage to be derived from granting this mo- 
tion. The only object of it could be, an 
expectation of finding some excessive punish- 
ment, on which the Hon. Gentleman should 
ground a motion for abolishing military 
punishments altogether. 

Sir F. Burpetr said, that cases of the 
grossest abuse with regard to floggin 
had been already made out. 
of a soldier in this country was sRocking ; 


he was unprotected—he had no one to tell 
his sufferings to ; his condition was worse 
than that of a dog; the surgeon was not 
sworn to tell the truth as to the cause of 
his death, if he should die during the tor- 
ture ; nor was a coroner ever called in to 
hold an inquest over his body. It was, 
therefore, the duty of the House to call 
for an account of ‘the olood thus cruelly 
shed. The cat-o’-nine-tails was an in- 
strument fit only to have been the invention 
of devils; but, severe as it was, it was 
innocent, compared to the disgrace attend- 
ing the punishment. 

Sir Samvet Romitty drew a pathetic 
picture of the sufferings of the soldier, 
brought out at different times to receive 
the full complement of his sentence, which 
he was unable to bear at once. ‘The most 
cruel murderers would not be suffered to 
be lashed to death ; yet the soldier, for in- 
ferior crimes, might be scourged to the ex- 
tremity of existence—the very verge of 
life. Once lacerated, till nature could en- 
dure no more, he was sent to the hospital 
to suffer greater tortures in his mind than 
in his body, and only to recover to be tor- 
tured again. ‘There he felt his wounds 
heal only to be opened afresh, and his tia- 
ture gain strength, only to be again ex- 
hausted with fresh agonies. He concluded 
an eloquent speech, in which he was re- 
peatedly cheered, by voting for the motion. 

Mr Brovenam said he had in his posses- 
sion a book kept by a master at armson board 
a king's ship, in 1809, containing a list of 
punishments in that ship for six months, 
and amounting in all to no less than from 
14 or 15,000 lashes. One is returned in it 
as having jumped overboard and been 
drowned, -when brought up to receive 
punishment. 

‘The motion was opposed by Mr Perceval, 
Mr Lockhart, Mr W. Smith, &c. and is 
the end rejected on a division of 49 to 17. 

Petitions from Sheffield, Leeds, Mane 
chester, Exeter, Halifax, Nottingham, 
Bristol, Hull, and Berwick, were present- 
ed by Mr Whitbread, praying for the res 
peal of every political disability on account 
of religious persuasion. 

On two petitions being presented from 
Yorkshire against the orders in Council, Mr 
Brotgham observed, that in Manchester 
alone, the poor who received relief from 
the parishes amounted to 25,000 persons, 
one-fourth of the population. 

The Princesses annuity bill, after some 
opposition from Messrs ‘Tierney, W- 


Smith, and Whitbread, was passed. 
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Historical Affairs, 


SPAIN & PORTUGAL, 


STORMING OF BADAJOZ, 
(From the London Gazette Extraordinary. ) 


Extracts and copies of dispatches from the 
Earl of Wellington :— 
Camp before Badajoz, April 3, 1812. 

Wwe opened our fire on the 31st of 

March, from 26 pieces of cannon, 
in the second parallel, to breach the face 
of the bastion, at the south-east angle of 
the fort called La Trinidad, and the flank 
of the bastion by which the face is defend- 
ed, called Santa Maria. The fire upon 
these has continued since with great effect. 

The enemy made a sortie upon the night 
of the 29th, upon the troops of General 
Hamilton's division, which invest the place 
on the right of the Guadiana, but were im- 
mediately driven in with loss. —We lost no 
men on this occasion. 

The movements of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Thomas Graham, and of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Rowland Hill, have obliged 
the enemy to retire by the different roads 
towards Cordova, with the exception of a 
small body of infantry and cavalry, which 
remained at Zalamela de la Serena, in front 
of Belalcazar. 

Marshal Soult broke up in front of 
Cadiz on the 23d and 24th, and has march- 
ed upon Seville with ail the troops which 
bn there, with the exception of 4000 

en. 

I understand that he was to march from 
Seville again on the 30th or 3ist. 

1 have not heard from Castile since the 
30th ult. One division of the army of Por- 
tugal, which had been in the province of 
Avila, had on that day arrived at Guada- 


pero, within two leagues of Ciudad Rodri- 
go; and it was supposed that Marshal 
Marmont was on his march with other 
troops from the side of Salamanca. 

The river Agueda was not fordable fo 
troops on the 30th. 


Camp before Badajoz, April 7, 1812. 

- My Lorp,——My dispatch of the 3d inst. 
will have apprised your Lordship of the 
operations against Badajoz to that date, 
which were brought to a close on the night 
of the 6th, by the capture of the place by 
storm. 

The fire continued during the 4th and 5th 
against the face of the bastion of La Trini- 
dad, and the flank of the bastion of Santa 
Maria ; and on the 4th, in the morning, 
we opened another battery of six guns, in 
the second parallel, against the shoulder 
of the raveiin of St Roque, and the wall in 
its gorge. 

Practicable breaches were made in the 
bastions above mentioned, in the evening 
of the 5th ; but as I had observed that the 
enemy had entrenched the bastion of La 
Trinidad, and the most formidable prepa- 
rations were making for the defence as well 
of the breach in that bastion, as of that in 
the bastion of Santa Maria, I determined 
to delay the attaek for another day, and to 
turn all the guns in the batteries in the se- 
cond parallel on the curtain of La Trinie 
dad, in hopes that by effecting a third 
breach, the troops would be enabled to 
turn the enemy’s works for the defence of 
the other two, the attack of which would 
besides be connected by the troops destined 
to attack the breach in the curtain. 

This breach was effected in the evening 
of the 6th, and the fire of the face of the, 
bastion of Sania Maria and of the flank o 
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"he bastion of La Trindad being over- 
come, I determined to attack the place 
that night. 

I had kept in reserve, in the neighbour- 
hood of this camp, the 5th division, under 
Lieutenant-General Leith, which had left 
Castile only in the middle of March, and 
had but lately arrived in this part of the 
country, and I brought them up on that 
evening. 

_ The plan for the attack was, that Lieu- 
tenant-General Picton should attack the 
castle of Badajoz by escalade with the 3d 

ivision ; and a detachment from the guard 
_ fin the trenches, furnished that evening by 
the 4th division, under Major Wilson, of 
the 48th regiment, should attack the rave- 
lin of St Roque upon his left ; while the 
4th division under the Honourable Ma- 
jor-General Colville, and the light division, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Barnard, should 
attack the breaches in the bastions of La 
Trinidad and of: Santa Maria, and in the 
curtain by which they are connected. The 


Sth division were to occupy the ground 


which the 4th and light divisions had oc- 
cupied during the siege, and Lieutenant- 


General Leith was to make a false attack’ 


upon the outwork called Pardeleras, and 
another on the works of the fort towards 
the Guadiana, with the left brigade of the 
division, under Major-General Walker, 
which he was to turn into a real attack, if 
¢ircumstances should prove favourable; and 
Rrigadier-General Power, who invested 
the place with his Portuguese brigade on 
the right of the Guadiana, was directed to 
make false attacks on the tete-du-pont, the 
fort St Christoval, and the new redoubt 
called Mon-ceeur. 

The attack was accordingly made at ten 
at night, Lieutenant-General Picton pre- 
ceding, by a few minutes, the attack by 
the remainder of the troops. 

Major-General Kempt led this attack, 
which. went out from the right of the first 


parallel ; he was unfortunately wounded in - 


crossing the river Riveljas below the inun- 
dation ; but notwithstanding this circum- 
stance, and the obstinate resistance of the 
enemy, the castle was carried by escalade, 
end the 3d division established in it, at a- 
bout half-past eleven. 

While this was going on, Major Wilson, 
of the 48th regiment, carried the ravelin 
ef St Roque by the gorge, with a detach- 


ment of 200 men of the guard in the 


tvenches, and, with the assistance of Ma- 


jor Squire of the engineers, established him- 
self within that work. ~ 


‘The 4th and light divisions moved to the 
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attack from the camp along the left of the 
river Rivellas and of the inundation. The 
Were not perceived by the enemy till they 
reached the covered way, and the advanced 
guards of the two divisions descended, 
without difficulty, into the ditch, protect- 
ed by the fire of the parties stationed on the 
glacis for that purpose ; and they advanced 
to the assault of the breaches, led by their 
gallant officers, with the utmost intrepidity ; 
but such was the nature of the obstacles 
prepared by the enemy at the top and be- 
hind the breaches, and so determined their 
resistance, that our troops could not esta- 
blish themselves within the place. Many 
brave officers and soldiers were killed or 
wounded by explosions at the top of the 
breaches ; others who succeeded to them 
were obliged to give way, having found it 
impossible to penetrate the obstacles which 
the enemy had prepared to impede their. 
progress. These attempts were repeated 
till after twelve at night, when, finding 
that success was not to attained, and that 
Lieutenant-General Picton was established 
in the castle, I ordered that the 4th and 
light divisions might retire to the ground 
on which they had first assembled for the 
attack. 

In the mean time Major-General Leith | 
had pushed forward Major-General Walk- 
er’s brigade on the left, supported by the 
38th regiment under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nugent, and the ] 5th Portuguese regiment 
under Lieutenant-Colonel De Regoa; and 
he had made a false attack upon the Par- 
deleras with the Sth cazadores under Major 
Hill. Major-General Walker forced the 
barrier on the road of Olivenza, and enter- 
ed‘the covéred way on the left of the bas- 
tion of St Vicente, close to the Guadiana. 
He there descended into the ditch, and es- 
caladed the face of the bastion of St Vicente. 

Lieutenant-General Leith supported this 
attack by the 38th regiment and the 15th 
Portuguese regiment ; «nd our troops be- 
ing thus established in the castle, which 
commands all the works of the town, and 
in the town; and the 4th and light divi- 
sions being formed again for the attack of 
the breaches, all resistance ceased ; and at 
day-light in the morning, the Governors 
General Philippon, who had retired to fort 
St Christoval, surrendered, together with 
General Veilande, and all the staff, and 
the whole garrison. : 

I have not got accurate reports of the 
strength of the garrison, or of the number 
of the prisoners ; but General Philippon. 
has informed me, that it consisted of oo") 
men, at the commencement of the _* i 
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which 1200 were killed or wounded during 
the operation, besides those lost in the as- 
gault of the place. There were five French 
battalions, besides two of the regiments of 
Hesse D’Armstadt, and the artillery, en- 
gineers, &c. and I understand there are 
4000 prisoners. . 

It is impossible that any expressions of 
mine can convey to your Lordship the sense 
. which I entertain of the gallantry of 
the officers and troops upon this occa- 
sion. 

The list of killed and wounded will shew 
that the General offieers, the staff attached 
to them, the commanding, and other offi- 
eers of regiments, put themselves at the 
head of the attacks which they severally 
directed, and set the example of gallantry 
which was so well followed by their men. 

Marshal Sir William Beresford assisted 


me in conducting the details of this siege, 


and I am much indebted to him for the 
cordial assistance which I received from 
him, as well during its progress as in the 
last operation, which brought it to a termi- 
nation. 

The duties in the trenches were conduct- 
ed succesfully by the Honourable Major- 
General Colville, Major-General Bowes, 


and Major-General Kempt, under the su- - 


perintendance of Lieutenant-General Pic- 
ton. I had occasion to mention all these 
officers during the course of the operations, 
and they all distinguished themselves, and 
were all wounded inthe assault. I am par- 
ticularly obliged to Lieutenant-General 
Picton for the manner in which he arrang- 
ed the attack of the castle, and for that in 
which he supported the attack, and establish- 
ed his troops in that important post. 

Lieutenant-General Leith’s arrangements 
for the false attagk upen the Pardeleras, 
and that under Major-General Walker, 
were likewise most judicious, and he avail- 
ed himself of the circumstancés of the mo- 
ment, to push forward and support the at- 
tack under Major-General Walker, in a 
manner highly creditable to him. The 
gallantry and conduct of Major-General 
Walker, who was also wounded, and. that of 
the officers and troops under his command, 
were highly conspicuous. 

The arrangements made by Ma}jér-Gen. 
Colville for the attack of the 4th division, 
Were very judicious, and he Jed them to 
attack in the most gallant manner. 

In consequence of the absence, on ac- 
count of sickness, of Major-General Van- 
deleur and Colonel Beckwith, Lieutenant- 
Cdonel Barnard cgmmanded the light 


division in the assault, and distinguished 
himself, not less by the manner in which 
he made the arrangements for that operas 
tion, than by his personal gallantry in its 
execution. 

I have aleo to mention Major-Gen. Har- 
vey, of the Portuguese service, commund- 
ing a brigade in the 4th division, and Bri- 
gadier-General Champlemond, command- 
ing the Portuguese brigade in the 3d divi- 
sion, as highly distinguished ; Brigadier- 
General Harvey was wounded in the 
storm. 

Your Lordship will see, in the list of 
killed and wounded, a list of the command. 
ing officers of regiments. In Lieutenant. 
Colonel Macleod, of the 43d regiment, who 
was killed in the breach, his Majesty has 
sustained the loss of an,officer who was an 
ornament to his profession, and was capabie 
of rendering the most important services to 
his country. 1 must likewise mention 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gibbs, of the 52d re- 
giment, who was wounded, and Major 
O’ Hara, of the 95th, unfortunately killed 
in the breach; Lieutenant-Colonel Elder 
of the 3d, and Major Algco of the 1st caza- 
dores ; Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt of the 


40th, likewise wounded, was hich!y dis-, 


tinguished, and Licutenant-Colonel Blake- 
ney of the royal fusileers, Knight of the 
27th, Erskine of the 48th, and Captain 
Leaky, who commanded the 23d regiment 5 
Lieutenant-Col. Ellis Laving been wound- 
ed during the previous operations of the 
egre. 
in the 5th division I must mention Va- 
jor Hill, of the 8th cazadores, who direct- 
ed the false attack upon the fort Pardele« 
ras. It was impossible for any men to be- 
have better than these did. I must like- 
wise mention Licutengnt-Colonel Prook of 
the 4th regiment, the Ilonourable Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Carlton of the 44th, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Grey of the 30th, who was 
unfortunately killed. The 2d battalion of 
the 28th, under Lieutenant Colonel Nugent, 
and the 13th Portuguese regiment, under 
Colonel De Regoa, likewise performed 
their part in 2 very exemplary manner. 
The officers and troops in the third divi- 
sion lve distinguished themselves 1s usual 
in these operations. Lieutenant-General 
Picton has reported particularly the coa- 
duct of Lieutenant-Colonel Williams of the 
60th, Lientenant-Colonel Ridere of the 
5th, who was unfortunately killed in the 
assault of the castle, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Forbes of the 45th regiment, Lieutenant. 
Coloned Fitzgerald of the 60th, Lieutenant - 
Coloueis 
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Colonels Trench and Manners of the 74th 
regiment, Major Carr of the 83d, and the 
Honourable Major-Pakenham, Assistant 
Adjutant-General to the 3d division. 

He has likewise particularly reported the 

good conduct of Colonel Campbell of the 
94th, commanding the Honourable Major- 
General Coiville’s brigade, during his ab- 
sence in command of the 4th division, 
whose conduct I have so frequently had 
occasion to report to your Lordship. The 
officers and men of the corps of -engineers 
and artillery were equally distinguished 
during the operations of the siege, and in 
iis close. Lieutenant-Col. Fletcher 
tinued to direct the works (notwithstand- 
ing that he was wounded in the sortie made 
by the enemy on the i9th March), which 
were carried on by Major Squire and Ma- 
jor Burgoyne, under his directions. The 
former established the detachments under 
Major Wilson in the ravelin of St Roque 
on the night of the storm; the latter at- 
tended the attack of the 3d division on the 
castle. I have likewise-.o report the good 
conduct of Major Jones, Captain Nicholas, 
aid Captain Williams of the royal engi- 
necrs. 
. Major Dickson conducted the details of 
the artillery service during this siege, as 
well as upon former occastons, under the 
general superintendance of Licutenant- 
Clone! Framingham, who, since the ab- 
sence of Major-General Borthwick, has 
commanded the artillery with this army. 
J cannot sulficiently applaud the oflicerrand 
seldiers of the British and Portuguese artil- 
jery during this siege, particularly Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Robe, who opened the breach» 
ing batteries, Majors Hiay and Holcomb, 
Captain Gardiner and Lieutenant Bouchier, 
of the royal artillery; and Major Tulloh, 
of the Portuguese. 

Adverting to the extent of the details of 
the ordnance department, during this siege, 
to the difficulty of weather, &c. with 
which Major Dickson had to contend, I 
must imeniion him most particularly to 
your Lordship. 

The oifcers of the Adjutant apd Quar- 
termaster-General’s departments rendered 
me every assistance on this occasion, as 
well as those of my personal staff; and I 
have received reports from the genera) of- 
ficers commanding divisions, of the assist- 
ance they received from the officers of those 
departments attached to them, the greatest 
number of whom and: of their personal 
stalfare wounded. 


In a former dispatch I reported to your 


Lordship the difficulties with which ] ha@ 
to contend, in consequence of the failure of 
the civil authorities of the province of Alen. 
tejo to perform their duty, and supply the 
army with means of transport. These 
difficulties have continued to exist ; but | 
must do General Victoria, the Governor of 
Elvas, the justice to report, that he, and 
the troops undey his command, have made 
every exertion, and have done every thing 
in theiy power to contribute to our success, 

Marshal Soult left Seville on the Ist in- 
stant, with all the troops which he could 
collect in Andalusia ; and he was in com- 
munication with the troops which had re- 


tired from Estrgemadura, under General 


Drouet, on the 3d, and he arrived at Llere- ~ 
naon the 4th. I had intended to collect 
the army in proportion as Marshal Soult 
should advance ; and I requested Lieute- 
nant-General Sir Thomas Graham to retire 
gradually, while Lieutenant-General Sir 
Rowland Hill should do the same from 
Don Benito and the upper parts of the 
Guadiana. 

I do not think it certain that Marshal 
Souls has made ‘any decided moveiment 
from Llerena since the 4h, although he 
has patroled forward with small detach- 
ments of cavalry, and the advanced guard 
of his infanjry have been at Usagre. 

None of the army of Portugal have mov- 
ed to join him. | 

According to the last reports which | 
have recejved to the 4th instant on the 
frontiers of Castile, it appears that Mar- 
shal Marmont had established a body of 
troops between the Agueda and the Coa, 
and he had reconnoitred Almeida on the 3d. 
Brigadier-Genera] Trant’s division of mi- 
litia haa arrived on the Coa, and Brigadier- 
General Wilson’s division was following 
with the cavalry, and Lieutenant-General 
the Conde D’Amarante was on his march, 
with a part of the corps under his com- 
mand, towards the Douro. 

I have the honour to inclose returns of 
the killed and wounded from the 3lst of 
March, and in the assauit of Badajoz, and 
a return of the ordnances, small arms, an 
ammunition, found in the place. I wil 
send returns of the provisions in the place 
by the next dispatch. 

This dispatch will be directed to your 
Lordship by my Aid-de-camp, Captain 
Canning, whom I beg leave to recommend 
to your protection. He has likewise the 
colours of the garrison, and the colours of 
the Hesse D’Armstadt’s Highn 
laid at the feet of his Royal Highness 
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Prince Regent. The French battalions in 


the garrison had no eagles. 
(Signed) We 


Camp at Badajoz, April 8, 1812. 

My Lorp—It gives me great pleasure 
to inform your Lordship, that our nume- 
rous wounded officers and soldiers are do- 
ing well. 

I have great reason to be satisfied with 
the attention paid to them by Mr M‘Gre- 
gor, the Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
and the medical gentlemen under his di- 
rection ; and I trust that the loss to the ser- 
vice, upon this occasion, will not eventual- 
ly be great. I have the honour 

to be, &ce. 
WELLINGTON. 
The Earl of Liverpool, &c. 


British loss during the siege—60 officers, 
45 serjeants, 715 rank and file, killed ; 
251 officers, 178 serjeants, 14 drum- 
mers, 2564 rank and file, wounded ; 
1 serjeant, 32 rank and file missing. 

Portuguese loss during the siege—12 

- Officers, 6 serjeants, 2 drummers, 195 
rank and file, killed; 55 officers, 38 
serjeants, 3 drummers, 684 rank and 
file, wounded ; 30 rank and file miss- 
ing. 

Grand ‘total from 18th March to 7th 
April 1812, inclusive-72 officers, 51 
serjeants, 2 drummers, 919 rank and 
file, killed ; 306 officers, 216 serjeants, 
17 drummers, 3248 rank and file, 
wounded ; 1 serjeant, 62 rank and 
file missing. 

The following abstract of the killed, 
wounded, and missing, will shew on what 
regiments the brunt of this gallant achieve- 
ment fell :—— 

General Staff 17 ; Royal Artillery 22; 
Royal Engineers 10 ; Royal Scots, 3d batt. 
2; 4th foot, Ist batt. 232; 5th foot, 2d 
batt. 145; 7th foot, Ist batt. 180; 23d 
foot, Ist batt. 156; 27th foot. 2d batt. 
186; 30th foot, 2d batt. 132; 38th foot, 
2d batt. 42; 40th foot, Ist batt. 250 ; 43d 
foot, Ist batt. 367; 44th foot, 2d batt. 
134; 45th foot, Ist batt. 97; 48th foot, 
Ist batt. 173; 50th foot, Ist batt. 1; 352d 
foot, Ist batt. 324; GOth foot, 5th batt. 
35; 74th foot 54; 77th 14; 83d foot, 2d 
batt. 70 ; 88th foot, 2d batt. 1453 94th 
foot 66; 95th foot, Ist batt. 164; 95th 
foot, 2d batt. 64; Brunswick Oels 35. 


NAMES OF BRITISH OFFICERS KILLED. 


28th Foot—Captain Johnstone, Aide-de- 
Camp to Major-General Bowes. 
Royal Artillery—Captain Lathum. 


Royal Engineers—Lieutenants Lacclles 
and De Salabury. 


Ist Batt. 4th foot-—-Captain Bellingham, 
Lieutenant Stavely. 


2d Batt. 5th Foot--Major Ridge. 

Ist Batt. 7th Foot—-Major Singer, Cap- 
tain Cholwick, Lieutenants Kay, Fowler, 
Pike. 

[st Batt. 23d Foot—Captain Maw, Lieu- 
tenant Colling. 

3d Batt. 27th Foot—Captain Jones, Lieu- 
tenants Levinge, Simcoe, Whyte. 

2d Batt. 38th Foot-——Ensign Evans. 

Ast Batt. 40th Foot—Lieutenants Ayling 
and Greenshuld. 

Ist Batt. 43d Foot—Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘Leod, Lieutenants Harvest and Tag- 
gart. ; 

2d Batt. 44th Foote-Lieutenants Un- 
thank and Argent. 

Ist Batt. 45th Foot-—-Captain Herrick, 
Lieutenant White, Ensigns M*‘Donald, 
and Gollins. 

Ist Batt. 48th Foot—Captain Brook, 
Lieutenant Chilcott, Ensign Barker. . 

Ist Batt. 52d Foot-—-Captain Jones, Cap- 
tain Madden, Captain Poole, Lieutenant 
Booth, Lieutenant Royal. 

5th Batt. 60th Foot--Lieutenant Sterne 

2d Batt. 83d Foot-—Captain Fry. 

Ist Batt. 88th Foot--Captain Lindsay, 
Lieutenant Mansfield, Lieutenant Mac- 
alpin. 

94th Foot—Ensign Leng. 

Ist Batt. 95th Foot—Major O’Hare, 
Captain Diggle, Lieutenant Stokes. 

3d Batt. 95th Foot—Lieutenant Hoven- 
den, Lieutenant Carey, Lieutenant Allix, 
Lieutenant Croudace. 

Ist Ratt. 40th Foot—Mr O’Brien, a 
lunteer. 

11th Regiment Line, Portuguese—Lieu- 
tenant Colonel M*Donnell, 91st British. 

3d Cacadores—Captain Morphew, hk. W. 
J. R. British. 


ORDNANCE, AMMUNITION, AND SMALE ARMS 
FOUND IN THF CITY OF BADAJOZ, 


Spanish brass guns. 

39 twenty-four pounders, 17 tweive- 
pounders, 3 nine pounders, 12 eight-poun- 
ders, 4 six-pounders, 39 four-pounders. 

Spanish brass mortars. 
7 twelve-inth, 5 ten-inch, 7 six-inch | 
Spanish brass howitzers. 
11 eight-inch, 9 six-inch. 
Total—172. 
Ammunition and smaii arms. 

5481 muskets with bayonets, 16%,000 
musket-cartridges, 10 tons of loose musket 
balls, 12,000 lbs. of gun-powder, 23,650 
twenty-four pounder round shot, 3200 
eighteen-peunder ditto, 12,847 sixtcen- 

pounder 
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pounder ditte, 3167 twelve-pounder do. 
22,850 eight-pounder ditto, 50 six-poun- 
der ditta, 20200 four-pounder ditto, 311 
twenty-four pounder grape shot, 10 eigh- 
teen-pounder ditto, 60 sixteen-pounder dit- 
to, 30 sixteen-inch shells filled, 75 sixteen- 
inch empty shells, 60 twelve-inch ditto, 
165 ten-inch do. 100 eight-inch ditto, 75 
six-inch ditto. 
With a quantity of materials for making 
gun-carriages. | 
-. Further dispatches have been received 
from the Earl of Wellington, dated the 
16th, 24th and 29th April, the latter from 
Fuente Guinaldo, where the head quarters 
of the army then were. 1 ord Wellington, 
in consequence of Marmont having bloc- 
kaded Ciudad Rodrigo, put his army in mo- 
tion to its relief, and the enemy retreated 
towards Sabugal immediately upon his ap- 
vach. 
' Soult collected his army at Villa Franea 
en the 8th of April, but having there heard 
oi the fall of Badajoz, he retired on the 9th 
towards Andalusia, and has since returned 
to Seville. General Sir S. Cotton, with a 
division of cavalry, was directed to follow 
the rear of Soult’s army; and having on 
she 10th come up with the cavalry of Ge- 
neral Drouet's corps, amounting to 2500, 
they were attacked and overthrown by four 
British regiments, who pursued them for 
several miles, killing many, and taking 
prisoners a Lieutenant-Colonel, two Cap- 
tains, one Licutenant, 1450 privates, and 
130 horses. The loss of the British was 
14 killed, and 40 wounded. 


AMERICA, 


Yn giving a place in our Historical Re- 
gister to the following message, and ac- 
companying documents, it may be proper 
to mention, that the charge of endeavour- 
ing to foment divisions, with a view to the 
dismemberment of the United States, has 
been distinctly and peremptorily disavow- 
ed by the British Ministry, in both Hotses 
of Parliament. The fact of the person 
being employed on a secret mission by Sir 
J. Craig, is admitted ; but the object of that 
mission is stated to have been, to inqnire 
into the military character of the states 
bordering on Canada; such information 
being necessary for regulating the conduct 
ef the governor of that province, at a time 
when there was an immediate prospect of a 
rupture between the two countries. On 
the menaces of hostilities being withdrawn, 
Mr Henry was immediately recalled by Sir 
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J. Craiz 3 and it was not till after this that 
any thing of the affair was known by the 
Government of Britain. 


** To the Senate and House of Representa. 

tives of the United States. 

** I lay before Congress copies of certain 
documents which remain in the depart. 
ment of state. They prove, that ata re- 
cent period, whilst the United States, not- 
withstanding the wrongs sustained by them, 
ceased not to observe the laws of peace and 
neutrality towards Great Britain, and ia 
the midst of amicable professions and ne- 
gociations on the part of the British Go- 
vernment, through its public minister here, 
a secret agent of that government was 
employed in certain states, more especially 
at the seat of government in Massachussets, 
in fomenting disaffection to the constituted 
authorities of the nation, and intrigues 
with the disaffected, for the purpose of 
bringing about résistance tu the laws, and 
eventually, in concert with a Bntish force, 
of destroying the Union, and forming the 
eastern part thereof into a political connec- 
tion with Great Britain. 

_ * In addition to the effect which the dis- 
covery of such a procedure ought to have 
on the public councils, it will not fail te 
render more dear to the hearts of al! good 
citizens that happy union of these states, 
which under divine providence, is the 
guarantee of our liberties, their safety, 
their tranquillity, and their prosperity. 

(Signed) James Mappison.” 

March 9, 1812.” 

The documents accompanying the fore- 
going message, are extremely long—but 
the following are the most important of 
them: They are transmitted by Mr Henry 
to Mr Munroe, the American Secretary, 10. 
a letter, dated Philadelphia, 20th Febru- 
ary 1812, in which he says, that his great 
object in making the disclosure, is to pro- 
duce unanimity among all parties in Ame- 
rica. He continues—‘* In making this 
communication to you, Sir, 1 deem it In- 
cumbent on me distinctly and unequivo- 
cally to state, that I adopt no party views $ 
that I have not changed any of my politi 
cal opinions ; that 1 neither seek nor de- 
sire the patronage nor countenance of any 
government nor of any party; and that, 
in addition to the motives already express 
ed, I am influenced by a just resentinent 
of the perfidy and dishonour of those whe 
tirst violated the conditions upon which I 
received their confidence ; who have 1° 
jured me, and disappointed the 
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tions of nty friends, and left me no choice 
between a degrading acquiescence in in- 
justice, and a retaliation which is neces- 
gary to secure to me my own respect.” 

No. I. purports to be a letter from Mr 
Ryland, Secretary to Sir James Craig, to 
Mr Henry, dated from Quebec, the 26th 
January 1809, and desiring to know 
whether he would undertake a secret and 
eonfidential mission to Boston. 

No. EH. contains the general instructions 
from Sir James Craig to Mr Henry, dated 
on the 6th February 1809, respecting his 
secret mission. The following is the most 
material parts of them :— 

“tt has been supposed that if the Federa- 
lists of the eastern states should be success- 
ful in obtaining that decided influence, 
which may enable them to direct the public 
cpinion, it is not. improbable that rather 
than submit to a continuance of the difti- 
culties and distress to which they are now 
subject, they will exert that influence to 
bring about a separation from the general 
union. The. earliest information on this 
subject may be of great consequence to our 
government, as it may also be, that it 
should be informed how far, in such an 
event, they would look up to England for 
assistance, or be disposed io enter into a 
connection with us. 

_“* Although it wonld be highly inexpe- 
dient that you should in any manner appear 
as an avowed agent, yet if vou could con- 
trive to obtain an intimacy with any of the 
leading party, it may not be improper that 
you should insinuate, though with great 
caution, that if they should wish to enter 
into any communication with our govern- 
ment through me, you are authorised to 
receive any such, and will safely transmit 
it to me.” 

No. is Sir James Craig's credentials 
to Mr Henry. : 

No. IV. V. contain fifteen letters, among 
which are, a letter, No. &. from Mr H. to 
Sir J. Craig, stating, he had sulficient 
means of informa:ion to jude dhe proper 
Period when the Governor-General of Bri- 
tish America might open a cofrespondence 
with those citizens of the United States 
who were in opposition to their own 
Government.—A letter, No. 8. from Mr 
i. contains a project by which the non- 
intercourse act might be rendered in-ope- 
Tative.—A letter, No. 13. from Mr H. 
seems to cunsider the hopes of the separa- 
tion of the States as considerably lessen- 
ed—A letter, No. 14, that the change of 
*Tays in America led him to think that his 
residence in America would’ be unprofitable 

May, 1812. 
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to England. 
Henry, dated Montreal, announces his te- 
turn, by the desire of Mr Ryiand, into 
Canada. 

No. VI. Mr Henry’s memorial to Lord 
Liverpool, inclosed in a letter to Mr Peel, 
dated June 13. 1811. 

In this memorial he alludes to the ob- 
ject of his mission, which ‘* was to pro- 
mote and encourage the federal party to 
resist the measures of the general Govern- 
ment ; to offer assurances of aid and sup- 
port from his Majesty’s Government of 
Canada; andto open a communication be- 
tween the leading men engaged in that 
opposition and the Governor-General upon 
such a footing as circumstances might sug- 
gest;—and, finally, to render the plans 
then in contempiation «ubservient to the 
views of his Majesty’s Government. 

undersigned undertook the mis- 
sion, which lasted from the month of Janu- 
ary to the month of June inclusive, during 
which period those public acts and legis- 
lative resolutions of the assemblies of Mas- 
sachusxetts and Connecticut were passed, 
which kept the general Government of the 
United States in clrck, and deterred it 
from carrying into execution the measures 
of hostility with which Great Britain was 
menaced.” 

The memorial concludes with saying, 
that ** the appointment of Judge Advocate 
General of the province of Lower Canada, 
with a salary of 5001. a year, or a Consu- 
late in the United States, sine curia, would 
be considered by him as a liberal discharge 
of any obligation that his Majesty’s Govera- 
ment may entertain in relation to his ser- 
vices.” 

Vhe letter to Mr Peel requests that he 
will examine the documents in his oftce, 
in order to decide upon his claims, or con- 
sult Mr Ryland, the Secretary of Sir James 
Craig, who is now in London. ’ 

No. VII. is a letter from Mr Peel, by 
desire of the Earl of Liverpool, to Mr 
Henry, dated Downing Street, January 28. 
18li. He says, ** his Lordship has di- 
rected me to acquaint you, that he has re- 
ferred to the correspondence in this office, 
of the year 1808, and finds two letters 
from Sir James Craig, dated 10th April 
and 5th May, transmitting the correspon 
dence that has passed during your residence 
in the northern states of Ainerica, and e%- 


pressing his confidence in your ability and 


judgment; but Lord , Liverpool has not 


‘diseovered any wish on the part of Sit 


James Craig, that your claims for compen- 
‘gation should be referred to this countrys 
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‘not Sir James Craig determined on his . 


nor, indeed, 1s allusion made to any kind 
ef arrangement oragreement that had been 
‘made by that officer with you. 

** Under these circumstances, and had 


unmediate return to Engiand, it would 
have been Lord Liverpool's wish to have 


. referred your memorial to him, as being 


- better enabled to appreciate the ability and 
- suecess with which you executed a mission 
- undertaken at his desire. Lord Liverpool 
_ will, however, transmit it to Sir James 


. 


Craig's successor in the Government ” 
No. IX. consists of a letter from Lord 


. Liverpool to Sir G. Prevost, inclosing Vr 
Peel's. letter to Mr Henry, bearing testi- 
_ mony to his ability, and expressing a con 


viction that the public service would be 


_ benefited by his being actively employed. 


Then follows another memorial to Lord 


- Liverpool, from Mr Henry, dated from 
- Leicester Square, June 23. 1811. It is to 


the same effect as the previous memorial 


-(N. 6.) He says, that ** the information 


transmitted by him to Sir James ( raig, 
and by Sir James Craig to Lord 


_ Castlereagh, met with his Lordship’s ap- 


probation.” He ailudes to the mission 


undertaken by Sir Jamess desire, and 


adds, ‘* that he spent five months in the ac- 
tive and zealous discharge of the duties 
connected with it (an erasure here of 20 or 
45 lines) which deterred the. general Go- 
vernment from the purpose already men- 
tioned, and from a coalition with France, 
while the information which he transmit. 
ted to Sir James Craig, probably saved the 
trouble and expence of arming the Canadian 
snilitia. Al] this the undersigned perform- 
ed without ever showing his commission or 


appearing as an authorised agent—from 


a thorough conviction that a discovery of 
his mission would furnish the French party 
with the means of destroying the influence 
of the party adhering to Great Britain in 
every quarter of America, and to cnable 
the general Government to go to war upon 


. popular and tenable ground.” 


Then foliow some letters from Mr Ry- 
land to Mr Henry, dated Quebec, May 
+809, requesting him to return to Quebec, 
Mr Erskjne’s arrangement having rendered 
ats mission no longer necessary. 

HOUSE QF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The message and docnments having been 
read, a motion was made by Mr Rhea to 
print them, 

_ On this motion an interesting debate 
book place. No gentleman Opposed the 

inting, but peak i 

but each speaker expressed his 
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sentiments on the transaction. ‘fhe ing. 
tion to print was unanimously agreed to.— 


. The message was referred to the commit. 


tee of foreign relations. 

On the question to ¢rant to the com. 
mittee power to send for persons, Papers, 
and effects, if they should, on considera. 
tion, think proper so to do, a division 
took place. ‘There were 104 votes in fa- 
vour of granting the power, and 10 against 
it. So the committce were invested with 
power. 

SENATE. 

One thousand copies of those documents 
were ordered to be printed, and a resolu- 
tion was passed directing the Secretary of 
State to lay before the Senate the names of 
any, and all persons in the United States, 
and especially in the state of Massachussetts, 
who have, in any way or manner whatever, 
entered into, or most remotely countenan- 
ced the project or the views, for the execu- 
tion or attainment of which John Henry 
was, in the year 180%, employed by Sir 
James Craig, tien Governor-General of the 
British provinces in North .\merica, and 
which have been communicated to the Se- 
nate of the United States. 

The official paper of the American Go- 


_vernment mentions. ** that, when thore 


documents were read, they produced a ge- 


-neral burst of indignant patriotism in both 


Houses of Congress.” 


SWEDEN. 


His Royal Majesty's Speech to the Estates 
of the Kingdom, in the Parliamentary 
Chamber, on opening the Dict at Orcdre, 
April 20, 1812. 


“* T have called you together at a mo- 
ment when great and important ocgurren- 
ces, out of our native country, seem to 
threaten Europe with new misfortunes.-— 
Guarded by her situation from the forced 
obligation of paying obedience to foreiga 
sway, which possibly might not accord 
with her own interest,. Sweden has evey 
thing to hope from unity, yalour, and con 
duct—every thing to lose if she gives her 
self up to intestine divisions and conscious 
fear. It is by the bond of union between 
me and you, by my son’s sword, rich 
honour, by thevalour of our youth in arms, 
by the powerful will of the Swedish people, 
that the prosperity of your laws and the 


honour of your liberties are secured. It is 


by the high and valuable example of an 
undisturbed confidence between the King 
and subject by firm and manly decision, 
in the midst of tempestuous timer, that the 
powels 
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ers of Furopie should be convinced that 
the independence of Sweden is not solely 
defended by the seas which surrounded her 
coasts. At such adecisive moment for prov- 
ing the general sentiments, when it may be 
probable that foreign calculations have been 
made with intent to destroy my exertions 
and your's, I ought to endeavour to shake 
off every thing that might have etiect on 
the freedom of your deliberations. Diffee 
rent causes of great moment confirmed me 
in the resolution of transferring the extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Diet, which was 
to have been holden at: Stockholm to this 
place. If the situation of doubt and sus- 
pense which, about two years since, Was 
the, chief occasion of taking a similar 
step on my side, has now given a greater 
space for steady order, and that the loyalty 
and attachment which the respectable citi- 
zens of Stockholm have at a!] times, as 
well as in the before-mentioned circum- 
stances, shewn for their King and laws, an 
attachment which, with equal pleasure and 
truth, 1 find myself obliged to give the in- 
habitants of my capital, I nevertheless fecl 
assured, that every unprejudiced man. only 
by referring to the circumstances of the 
times, will perceive the reasons that have 
given cause for removing the seat of the 
Diet, and find the sole intention to be the 
security and dispatch of the business by the 
estates of the kingdom.” 

‘The speech then goes on to praise the 
conduct of the Crown Prince (Bernadotte) 
during the time of the King’s illness, and 
to point out the wisdom of his adiministra- 
tion, He says, 

“ This my solemn promise, which con- 
tains my fixed determination of going hand 
in hand with my son, in defiance of hostile 
threats from without, and possibly of opi- 
hions at home, to retain the liberty and in- 
dependence of this ancient realm, lays you, 
my good lords, and Swedish men, under at 
like obligation of contributing willingly and 
unanimously to the same object.” 

In a reply of Bernadotte to the Dict, he 
thanks them for their attachinent to hin, 
and adds— 

** The present state of Furope, and the 
sacred obligation of preserving the kingdom 
from a foreign yoke, have jointly operated 
on the King's resolution of taking the ad- 


Vice of his people. 


** We will shew Europe that evil ine 
tents must lay aside all hopes of causing 
«ny intestine division, and that you are re- 
solutely determined to oppose every thing 
Which might injure our rights and our 
laws.”” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ASSASSINATION OF MR PERCEVAL,. 

We have this month to put upon record 
a transaction the most unparalleled and 
attrocious, namely, the cold-blooded murder 
of the Right Hou. Spencer Perceval—the 
prime minister of the country, and «man, 
Whose manners, even his political enemies 
allow, was so mild and unoffending, as 
rather, one would have thonght, to dis- 
arm, than draw upon him the black ven- 
geance of an assassin. 

About a cuarter before five in the after- 
noon of Monday the 11th instant, Mr 
Perceval having walked from his heuse in 
Downing Street, was entering the lobby 
of the House of Commons, where a num- 
ber of persons were standing, when a mari 
of the name of John Bellingham, formerly 
a Liverpool merchant, whe had a short 
time previous placed himself in the recess 
of the door-way, drew out a pistol and shot 
Mr Perceval in the lower part of the left 
breast. Mr Perceval moved forward a few 
faltering steps, nearly half way up the 
lobby, and fell; the only words he uttered 
were * Oh! IT am murdered ;” and the 
latter was inarticulate, the sound dying be= 
tween his lips. Mr Perceval was instant- 
ly raised, and conveyed into the Speaker's 
‘Secretary's apartments, but before he 
‘reached them all Signs of life had departed. 
‘The ball, which was of an unusually large 
size, had penetrated the heart, near its 
centre, and had completely passed through 
it. 

The deed was perpetrated so suddenly 
‘that the man who fired the pistol was not 


‘instantly recognized by those in the lobby 5 
but a person passing at the moment behind 


Mr Perceval, seized the pistol, which tle 
assassin surrendered without resistance, 
retiring towards a bench to the left. On 
‘being asked if he were the villain who shot 
the rhinister, he replied, ** 1 am the un- 


‘happy manj;” but appeared quite undis- 


iurbed. He was taken to the bar of the 
House, and being identified as the assassin, 
underwent an examination before * essrs 
M. A. Taylor, Aldermen Combe and Curti*, 
&c. Though cautioned by Sir J. Hippes- 
ley not to criminate himeelf, he said: * 1 
have admitted the fact—I admit the fact, 
but wish, with permission, to state some- 
thing in my justification. I have been dé- 
nied the redress of my grievinces by Go- 
vernment ; I have been iil treated. They 
all know who I am, through the Se- 
erctary of State and Mr Becket, with whom 
I have had frequent communications. 
‘They knew of this fact six weeks ago, 

through 
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through the Magistrates of Bow-street. I 
was accused most wrongfully by a Gover- 
nor-General in Russia, in a letter from 
Archangel to Riga, and have sought re- 
dress in vain. ] ama most unfortunate 
man, and feel here (placing his hand on 
his breast) sufficient justification for what 
f have done.”—Being, again cautioned by 
Lord Castlereagh that he was not on his 
¢efence, he said, ** Since it seems best to 
you that I should not now explain the 


causes of my*conduct, 1] will leave it until 


the day of my trial, when my country 
Vill have an opportnnity of judging whe- 
ther 1 am right or wrong.” He was then 
hand-cuffed, and conveyed to Newgate. 

‘The coroner's jury having found a ver- 
dict of wilful murder against Bellingham, 
and the Grand Jury of Middlesex having 
also found a true bill against him, his trial 
came on at the Old Bailey on the Friday 
following, before a full bench of Judges, 
and a Court crowded beyond all former ex- 
ample. Mr Alley acted as the prisoner’s 
counsel ; and having put ina plea of in- 
sanity, he moved that his trial be post- 
poned till he should have an opportunity 
of producing witnesses to this fact. He 
brought forward several affidavits; but 
the Judges did not consider them sufficient 
to induce them to grant his request ; and 
the trial accordingly proceeded. ‘The At- 
torney General after detailing the circum- 
stances of the murder to the Jury, pro- 
ceeded to examine witnesses for the pro- 
secution, who gave evidence to the facts 
abeve mentioned ; and the prisoner’s con- 
fession of the deed was recorded in Court. 
The prisoner was then called on for his 
defence, when he replied in the following 
words :— 

** Gentlemen of the Jury—I feel under 
great obligations to the learned Attorney 
General, for setting aside the objection 
made by my counsel, in the plea of in- 
sanity, because it is far more fortunate for 
me that such an essertion should be un- 
founded, than that jt should be established. 
That I am insane, I assure you I am not 
aware, with the single exception of an in- 
stance that took place in Russia.” 

The prisoner here became much confused 

_and agitated, and expressed his hope that 
indulgence would be granted him, as it was 
. the first time he bad ever spoken in public. 
He cantinu“l—** J am a compulsive vo- 
lunteer, if I may use the expression, at this 
ber; for it is not to be supposed that I 
_eould deliberately take a pistol and shoot 
Mr Perceval, without very strong induce- 
maente; and if J had, I should consider 
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myself a monster not fit to exist in this 
world or in the next. Circumstances 
justiff every thing—and I have new to un- 
fold to you a scene of oppression and jini. 
quity, established by original documents 
laid before Marquis Weilesley, which if 
not so proved, would have been incredibie, 
The learned Attorney General has candid. 
ly stated to you, that up to this time, when 
the fatal catastrophe took piace, which is 
a matter of sincere regret to no anan more 
than to myself, not even execpting the 
family of Mr Perceval,, he has no imputa- 
tion against me. | hope I shall now be 
able to set the affair in its true light.” 

The prisoner then proceeded to transac. 
tions commencing in 1804, at which period 
he went to Russia, for the purpose of con- 
ducting mercantile concerns. He stated 
that he was suspected of having sent intel- 
ligence to Lloyd’s, that a ship had been un+ 
fairly wrecked in the White Sea, in conse- 
quence of which the underwriters refused 
to pay the insurance; that he was there- 
fore subjected to an unmerited persecution 
in Russia ; that he was imprisoned at Arch- 
angel, but being afterwards released, Ite 
was sent to Petersburgh, when he made 
his complaints to the Russian Government, 
but was again, upon a false charge of debt, 
thrown into prison; that he applied to 
Lord Leveson Gower, who afforded him no 
assistance, but that he was marched past 
his house daily with common malefactors; 
that he again represented his distress to his 
Lordship, but was treated with neglect, 
though in an affair respecting only two , 
roubles for pilotage, his Lordship four 
times brought it before the Emperor ; that 
his wife, only 20 years of age, with an in- 
fant in arms, and pregnant, was at this 
time obliged to make the voyage to Eng- 
land unprotected. Here the prisoner burst 
into tears, exclaiming, “* Lord Gower sav 
and permitted so much misery. Oh, ™) 
God, what must his heart have been made 
of ! Gentfemen, I appeal to you as men, 4s 
fathers, and as Christians, if 1 had ne 
cause of complaint!" After he had recover 
ed himself, the prisoner said he was kept 
in a miserable condition tor six yes! 
bandied from prison to prison ; at Jengt's 
through the interference of a benevolent 
Russian, and when he was deserted by h* 
Britannic Majesty’s representatives, he 00 
tained a revisal of the corrupt proceedings 
against him ; but could procure no pecunis 
ry compensation. 


Bellingham then went on to notice his 


. fruitless applications to Mr Perceval, whom 


he wished to recommend it to Partiaments 
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but who refused. To whom then was it to 
be referred? It was a national case; and 
te the council of the nation he appealed.— 
He afterwards was bandied from one pub- 
lie office to another, was reduced to the ut- 
most distress, and without the means of ob- 
taining a living for a wife and family cry- 
ing for food. Justice was no where to be 
obtained. What then must have been his 
feelings, and what could be his alternative ? 
Before he resolved upon the fatal act, as a 
jast experimnent he thought it right to give 
information at Bow Street, against his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, stating, that the course 
of justice had been obstructed. His no- 
tice contained these words :—** If this res- 
sonable request be refused, I shall be oblig- 
ed to do justice for myself, and shall be 
prepared to argue that justification when- 
ever and wherever it is necessary.” Leing 
teld by Mr Read that he couid not inter- 
fere, he again applied to Mr Ryder ard 
Mr Hill, gave hii thiscarte blanche, ** That 
he was at liberty to take such measures as 
he thought right.” 

** Gentlemen,” said the prisoner, * I 
am now coming. to a conclusion. I have 
stated to you a history of my case, in the 
firm hope that it will prove some justifica- 
tion of the crime with which I am charged. 
Gentlemen, whenever I appear before the 
tribunal of my God, I shall appear there 
as innocent of the wilful murder of Mr 
Perceval, as they, who, after judgment, 
are admitted among theangels of heaven. 

The prisoner then proceeded to read a 
written defence, in which he contended, 
that he could not be found guilty of mur- 
der, as no maliee prepense had been proved, 
to constitute felony. Justice, and justice 
only, was his object, and distress had re- 
duced him to despair. He was told that 
he had no ciaim upon the public money.— 
He knew that this was false ; and his great 
ehject was, to try whether Government was 


uot bound to listen tu a case of great na- 


tional imporiance. Ministers had now to 
reflect upon the consequences which they 
had brought upon themselves. He con- 
cluded in these words 

** Gentlemen, my life is in your hands, 
Irely confidentiy upon your justice ; | know 
not what your verdict may be; but sooner 
than suffer what I have done for the last 
eight years, five hundred deaths would be 
Preferable. If I am destined to sacrifice 
my life, I shall meet my doom with consci- 
ous tranquillity ; I shall look forward to it 
as the weary traveller looks for the promis- 
edinn, where he may repose his wearied 
frame after enduring the pelting of the pi- 
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tiless storm.—Gentlemen, it will now re 
main between God and your consciences as 
to what your verdict will be.” 

‘The prisoner sat down in great agita- 
tion, but soon recovered himself, and re- 
freshed himself by eating anorange, a chair 
having been given to him by order of the 
Court. 

Several witnesses were then examined by 
the prisoner’s counsel, one of whom de- 
poned that the prisoner's father had died 
mad, and that the prisoner himself, ever 
since his return from Russia had been con- 
sidered deranged in his mind, but could 
not say that he had ever been confined as 
a lunatic. 

‘The Learned Judge, Mansfield, then sum ° 
med up the evidence, and the Jury having 
deliberated about ten minutes, brought in 
a verdict of guilty. 

‘The awful sentence of death was then 
pronounced upon the prisoner, which was 
carried into execution on the Monday fol- 
lowing, in front of the Old Bailey, at eight 
o'clock in the morning. 

On the morning of the execution, the 

Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs and several other 
persons went into the room where the pri- 
soner was confined, when the following 
communication took place. 
. Mr Sheriff Birch addressed Bellingham 
in a very appropriate manner upon his aw- 
ful situation, and, after some previous re- 
marks applicable to it, said,---** ‘The pu- 
blic mind, Mr Bellingham, requires to be 
satisfied upon a most important point, 
whether any other person was in any de- 
gree connected ‘with you in this dreadful 
deed, and whether it was perpetrated on 
any pulsic ground ?” 

Bellingham who stood very firmly, and 
who with an unaltered cOuntenance atten- 
tively and respectfully listened to what was 
said, replied in a firm tone of voice, ** Cer- 
tainly not.” 

Sheriff Heygate.—** Then it wes your 
own affair—it was from personal resent- 
ment.”’—Eellingham appeared burt at the 
latter expression ; and, after repeating the 
words—** personal resentment,” with wn 
indignant, or rather dignified tone, said, 
*¢ | boreno resentment to Mr Perceval as 
aman—and as a man I am sorry for his 
fate. I was referredfrom Minister to N i- 
nister, from office to office, and at length 
refused redress for my grievances. It was 
my own sufferings that caused the melan- 
choly event, and I hope it will be a warn- 
ing to future Ministers to attend to the ap- 
plications and prayers of those who suffer 
by oppression. Had my petition been 

broug! ¢ 
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brought into Parliament, this catastrophe 
vw ouldnot have happened. J am sorry for 


he sufferings I have caused to Mr Perce-. 


val’s family and friends.” 

Mr Sheriff Heygate.—** It would be 
right they should know you feel so much 
regret.” 

Bellingham.—** You may communicate 
it—1 wish them to know it.” 

Sheriff Heygate.—** I hope you feel 
deep contrition for the deed.” 

Upon which the prisoner (assuming an 
attitude of considerable dignity) said-—** I 
hope, Sir, I feel as a man ought te do” 

Shuilf Heygate.—-You know, that to 
take away the life of aman unlawfully is a 
heinous crime. 

Beilinghain.—* The Scriptures, you 
kuow, Sir, say that” 


Sherif? I hope you hare. 


made your peace with God, and that by 
sour vepentance you will meet the Almigh- 
iy with a pure soul.” 

Beilingham.—** No one can presume to 
do that, Sir. No mortal can be pure in 
Ais sight; only our Saviour went from this 


world into his presence with a pure spi- 


rit.” 

In all the conversations he had with Dr 
Ford, the Ordinary of Newgate, (who was 
incessant in his endeavours to awaken the 
miserable man toa sense of the enormity 
of his crime), Bellingham, so far from ex- 
hibiting any thing like contrition, continu- 
ed to glory in the act for which he was 
about to suffer. He talked incessantly of 
the non-redress of his ‘aNteged grievances, 
nor would he listen to any of the sugges- 
tions of Dr Ford, on the impossibility of 
any Government interfering to prevent the 
regular course of the laws in another coun- 
try. He constantly wound up his answers 
iby expressing a hope that the fate of Mr 
Verceval would prove a warning to men in 
power not to neglect the claims of injured 
individuals, and he continued to the last to 
exult in the success of hisefforts to revenge 
his own injuries, 

RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS, 

The death of Mr Perceval leaving va- 
cant the offices of First Lord of the frea- 
sury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
overtures Were made to the \ arquis Wel- 
lesley, and Mr Canning, to join in the 
Admunistration. After a negociation car- 
ried on in writing between them and Lord 
Liverpool, this expedient failed, and Lord 
Liverpool was appointed First Lord of the 
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Treasury, and Mr Vansittart Chancetle 
of the Exchequer. 

Marquis Wellesley stated, as the grounds 
of his declining the proposed coalition, the 
great difference of opinion which existed 
between him and all the members of the 
Cabinet on the subject of the Catholic 
claims, and on the management of the war 
in the Peninsula ; which war, he contended, 
was carried on on a scale neither safe nor 
honest towards this country or its allies, 

\.rConning, in hiscommunications with 
Lord J.iverpool, maintained nearly the same 
principles. 

-While arrangements were making for 
completing Lord Liveitwol’s ministry, Nir 
Stuart Wortley brought forward a motion 
in the House of Commons, on the 2Ist in- 
stant, for an address to the Prince Regent 
praying, ** that he would tuke such mea- 
sures as would lead to the formation of a 
strong and efficient administration which 
motion, after a long debate, was carried by 
a majority of four ; thenumbers being 174 
tol70. Inconsequence of this decision the 
whole of the Cabinet Ministers sent in their 
resignations to the Prince Regent on the 
day following. 


ORDERS IN COUNCIT. 

On the 2ist April the British Covern- 
ment published a declaration on this sub- 
ject, in reply to the report of the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Con- 
servative Senate, (inserted in our last 
Number.) The declaration, after go- 
ing into a justification of the orders in 
Council as retaliatory measures, states 
that, whenever the Berlin and Milan ¢e- 
crees shall, by some authentic act of the 
French Government, publicly promuly.ited, 
be expressly and unconditionally repealed, 
then the orders in Council shall, without 
any further order, be wholly aid absolute- 
lv revoked. 

Since the issuing of this document, a 
decree of the French Government, dated 
as far back as the 28th of April Ist], has 
been published, and officially communi- 
cated to the British Cabinet, declaring the 
Berlin and Miian decrees, in as far as re- 
gerds the commerce of America, to be an- 
nulled. Whether this may be deemed s2- 
tisfactory, will most probably depend 
upon the views and principles of those who 
may, in consequence of the resignation of 
Lord Liverpool's Adininistration, be 
trusted with the Govermment of this 


. Country. 
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depute advocate, addressed the Jury, and. 


Scottish Chronicle. 


CiRCUIT INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTH—Lord Justice Carrk and Lord 


Jedburgh, April 15. 
HE Court was opened here by the 
Right Hon. the Lord Justice Clerk. 

Andrew Rutherford, or Andrew Harry 
Liddell Rutherford, and James Hoggan 
Angus, both residing at Coldstream, ac- 
custd of celebrating clandestine and unlaw- 
ful marriages, were found guilty, and ba- 
nished forth of the kingdom of Scotland, 
Hever to return therein, under the pain of 
ceath, in terms of the act of Parliament 
of King Charles the Second (1661) against 
clandestine and unlawful marriages. There 

Was ho other business before ¢he Court. 


Dumfiies, April 20. 

The Court was opened here yesterday, 
by the Right Hon. Lords Justice Clerk 
and Hermand, when the Court proceeded 
tothe trial of Helen Kennedy, daughter 
of James Kennedy, farmer in Burnswork- 
lees, accused of poisoning Thomas Sto- 
thart, farmer in Burnswork, and Sarah 
Murray, his temporary servant, by infus- 
ing arsenic into the water of which the 
porridge was made for breakfast, on tLe 
Morning of the 9th Dec. last, The jury 
having been chosen, and the examination 
ef the witnesses on the part of the Crown 
having been gone through, Mr Horne, t+ 


Mr Jeffvey, counsel for the pannel, hay- 
ing also done so, the Lord Justice Clerk 
sumined up the evidence in a very clear, 
impartial, and masterly stile. The Jury 


then retired, for the purpose of consider- - 


their verdiet, winch they Celivered 


this day, finding the libel ot proven, by 
a plurality of voices. 

The trial lasted upwards of thirtoer 
hours, and the Court was extreme’y 
crowded. A number of ladies were pre- 
sent for a considerable time. 

David Weir, accused of stealing a sheep. 


_ The libel was restricted, and Weir beiig 


found guilty, was sentenced to 14 years 
transportation, 

William Towal was indicted for the mur- 
der of Ann Haffie, but the dict against 
him be ng deserted pro leco ef tempore, he 
Was recommiitted on a new Warraii. 

Ayr, April 25. 

The Court was opened this day, by the 
Right Hon. the Lord Justice Clerk and 
Lord Hermand. 

James Cowan, son of, and residing 
with, John Cowan, farmer at Enoch, in 
in the parish of Portpatrick, and county cf 
Wigton, was indicted to stand trial for the 
crime of culpable homicide, he having 
fired a gun, charged with gunpowder and 
flux or paper, among a number of persons 
asseinbled at a wedding et Enoch, the 
contents of which struck and wounded in 
the head John Maewilliam, who died in 
the course of a few hours thereafter. The 
trial preceeded, and the Jury having 
brought in a verdict of nut guilty, James 
Cowan was assvlizied simpliciter, and dis- 
missed from the bar; and there being vo 
other business to come before. the Court, 
this ends the South Circuit. 

NORTH—Lord Arwapace, and Lord 


Inverness, April 11. 
The Court was opened here yesterdey, 
by Lord Aymadale, and Lord Gillies. 
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Hugh Frazer, wright in» Glachran, in 
the parish of Kiltarlity, and county of In- 
verness accused of stealing some logs or. 
planks, and pieces of fir timber, from the 
banks of the river Beguly, the property of 
John and Sutherland M‘Kenzie, mer- 
chants in Leith, was found guilty on his 
own confession, and sentenced to three 
months imprisonment. ° 

Kenneth Mitchell, cooper at Oldtown 
of Aigas, in the parish of Kilmarach, in- 
dicted for a similar offence, was also con- 
viited on his own confession, and sen- 
tenced to two months imprisonment. 


John Fraser wright in Dalnamine, also 
cherzed with a like crime, was outlawed 
for not appearing, but afterwards reponed, 
and committed to prison on anew war- 
rant. 


Angus Grant, alias Miller, soldier in 
the Sth British militia, and Alexander 
4,ann, shoemaker in Buolochork of Acha- 
Iibster, in the parish cf Hatkirk, and 
county of Caithness, accused of a most 
Violent and cruel assault and deforecement 
cominitted on the Collector, Robert Har- 
per, and other Excise officers, while in 
the execution of their duty, in which Mr 
“Harper bad neatly lost his life, were, af- 
ter a jong trial, unanimously found guilty, 
and sentenced to be imprisoned in the tol- 
of Inverness for one year, and there. 
after to be banished irom Scotland for se- 
ven years 

Jobn M*Bain, shoersaker in Campbel- 
town, near Fort George, for an assault 
upon a young woman, with an intent to 
commit a rape, was found guilty by an 
unanimous verdict, and sentenced to six 
months imprisonment, and three years 
banishment from Scotland. 


Aberdeen, April 18. 


The Court was opened yesterday, by 
Lords Armadale and Gillies, when, 

John Grant, labourer in Macduff, accused 
of murder, was outlawed for not appear- 
ing. : 

John Guthrie, late cooper and store- 
Keeper to the Union Whale Fishing Com- 
pany in Aberdeen, and George Hutcheon, 
jate master of the ship or vessel called the 
Peggy of Montrose, at present or lately at 
Aberdeen, were called to the bar; the 
former accused of having, in his character 
of cooper and stovekeeper, in the month of 
October last, fKaudulently, and in breach 
ef trust, directed and caused two casks, 
one containing 609 pounds weight of salted 
beef, and the other from 4 to 300 weight 
ef vil, both the property of said Company, 
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be taken from one of their storehouses, +o 
the said sloop or vessel called the Peggy 
of Montrose, then commanded by the said 
George Hutcheon, and lying at the port of 
Aberdeen, and shipped, with the view of 
defrauding the said Company. Guthrie 
was found guilty upon his own confession, 
und sentenced to four months imprison. 
ment ; and the diet was deserted with re. 
gard to Hutcheon, the principal witnesses 
against him being presently at sea, and he 
was recommitted to prison on a new wer. 

Alexander Lawrence, accured of hame. 
sucken, with the intention of committing 
a rape on the wife of Alexander Craib, 
wright in Keith, was then tried for that 
crime; but the Jury after a trial of some 
length, unanimously found the panne! mt 
guilty. 


The Court was opened here restesday 
by Lords Armadale and Gillies. 

Robert Fenton, flesher in Perth, accus- 
ed of sheep stealing was found guilty on 
his own confession, and was sentenced to 
be transported for seven years. 

William M*‘Leod accused of breaking 
into the shop of Donald Munro, shopkeep- 
er in Crieff, and stealing a pocket book 
containing a number of bank notes; he 
alse pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to 
fe transported for 14 years. 

ihe Court next proceeded to the trial of 
Gilbext Gray and Anne Williamson, for 
having stolen clothes from a trunk in the 
toll-house at Newburgh, and for having 
also taken from a tan-yard in Perth a 
number of haif-tanned hides, which they 
sold to different Shoemakers in Fife. lo 
the the first of these charges both pleaded 
guilty, but denied the second. ‘The Jury, 
however, on the confession of the prison- 


ers, brought in the verdict guilty; and 


Gilbert Gray, received sentence of tran- 
sportation for seven years, with the usual 
certification. Anne Williamson was sen- 
tenced ‘to three months imprisonment !n 
the tolbooth of Perth, and thereafter to 
be banished Scotland for one yeare 

Patrick Keillar, formerly a dissenting 
clergyman, and afterwards schoolmaster 
in Perth, charged with the illegal celebra- 
tion of clandestine marriages was oUt- 
lawed. 

‘lhe Court then proceeded to the trial of 
Pierce Hoskins, shoemaker in Perth, for 
the murder of his child, a boy of four 
years of age, on the 17th of September 
last, by repeated cuts with a knife. 


fact of the murder was clearly established by 
a number 
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a number of witnesses. It appeared, in 
the course of the proof, that the prisoner 
had been a soldier, and had served in A- 
merica, and in the East Indies. It ap- 
peared also, that he had been occasionally 
subject to fits of delirium after drinking, 
and that the crime was committed while 
he was in a state of intoxication. Mr 
Hagart, Counsel for the prisoner, brought 
witnesses to prove that his client was to 
be regarded as insane. The Jury returned 
a verdict ail in one voice finding the pri- 
soner guilty of having inflicted the wounds 
which occasioned the death of his child ; 
‘but that it was done in a temporary fit of 
insanity. The Court thereupon adjudged 
the pannel to be kept in prison, till he 
find bail for the safety of the public, a- 
guinst any further fits of insanity. 


Tavish M*Tavish, Robert Robertson, 
and John Walker, were called to the bar, 
ou a charge of deforcement of revenue of- 
ficers, and, on their non-appearance, were 
oitlawed, and their bail-bonds forfeited. 
- This ends the Northern Circuit. 


WIST—Lord Mrapowsanx and Lord 


Stirling, April 18. 

The Gourt was opened here this day, by 
tie Right Hon. Lord Meadowbank, and 
proceeded to the trial of John Ferguson, 
commonly called Jteather Jock, prisoner 
in the tolbooth of this place, accused of 
two acts of cow stealing, and he having 
confessed his guilt, the libel was restricted 
to an arbitrary punishment ; he was there- 
upon sentenced to transportation for life. 


Andrew Hutton, flesher in Falkirk, and 
Andrew Turner labourer there, were 
tried for unlawfully aiding and assisting 
Francois Petit, a French prisoner, in 
making his eseape frdém a military guard, 
in the course of his transmission back 
to the depot at Valleyfield, whence he 
had previously escaped. The Jury re- 
turned an unanimous verdict, finding the 
Prisoners guilty. The Judge being satis- 
fied, from the evidence, that the offence 
Proceeded chiefly from ignorance and 
thoughtiessness, and want of sober habits, 
and not from any previously concerted 
scheme or malicious design, and consider- 
ing that both the prisoners had already 
been some time in confinement, sentenced 
them to the mitigated punishment of two 
— imprisonment in the jail of Stir- 
jing. 


‘May 1812. 
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Inveraray, April 23. 


The Court of Justiciary was opened here 
this day, by the Right Hon. Lord Mea- 
dowbank. The only case before the Court 
was that of William Thomson, from 
Rothesay, accused of theft, aggravated by 
shop breaking, in that burgh. The pri- 
soner, a boy of 16 years of age, pleaded 
guilty. He was sentenced to 14 years 
transportation. The prisoner, on receiv- 
ing sentence, was much affected, and 
could neither stand up to receive sentence, 
nor be removed afterwards to prison, 
without the assistance of the officers of 
court. 


Glasgow, April 28. 

The Court was opened here vepterday, 
by Lords Meadowbank and Woo@tiouselee, 
when they proceeded to the trial of Tho- 
mas Stewart, accused of housebreaking 
and theft, agravated by being habit and 
repute a thief 

The Court having repelled an objection 
stated to ihe relevancy by the prisoner's 
Counsel, a number of witnesses were ex- 
amined, after which the Jury were in- 
closed, and soon after returned a verdict, 
unanimously finding Stewart guilty of the 
crimes of housebreaking and theft, but 
that the charge of habit and repute was 
not proven. After a very impressive speech 
from both Judges, the pannel was sen- 
tenced to be executed here on Wednesday 
the 3d of June. 

Neil Gilmour, in Calton, accused of 
theft and housebreaking, was outlawed fur 
not appearing. 

Jean Gibson, accused of child murder, 
pleaded guilty. A Jury were sworn in, 
und the Advocate-Depute having passed 
from the charge of murder at common 
law, and restricted the libel to the crime 
under the statute, the Jury were inclosed, 
and returned a verdict unanimously finding 
her guilty in terms of her confession, 
whereupon she was sentenced to twelve 
months imprisonment. ; 

- Aprii 29. Tuesday, Robert Rennie wae 
brought to the bar, accused of stealing a 
cow from an iriclosure near Casitlesemple, 
county Of Renfrew. The prisoner having 
pleaded not guilty, and his defences hav- 
ing beén stated to the Court, the Crown 
Counsel proceeded to the examination of 
witness@s. 

It was proved in evidence, that the cow 
in question had been stolen by the panne} 
from a park near Castiesemple, on the 
night between the 27th and 28th Septem- 
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ber last. He afterwards brought her to 
Glasgow, and sold her to a butcher tor 
fifteen pounds, The trial occupied the 
Court from ten o'clock till about three, 
when the Jnry were inclosed, and in a 
short time returned a verdict, by a plu- 
rality of voices, finding the pannel guilty, 
but unanimously recommended him to 
mercy. He was sentenced to be transport- 
ed for life. . 

John Park was next brought into Court, 
accused of shopbreaking and theft, was 
found guilty on his own confession. 
‘The Advocate-Depute having restricted 


the libel to an arbitrary punishment, he - 


was sentenced to be transported for four- 
tcen years. 

James Ferguson, an old offender, (who 
has been tried at the same bar the two 
preceding Circuits), was then brought for- 
ward, charged with an assault, and intent 


to rob, inthe Low Green of Glasgow in. 


October last. He pleaded not guilty. it 
having appeared after the examination of 
three witnesses for the Crown, that the 
libel could not be proven, the Advocate 
Depute declined calling any more evidence, 
when the Jury were inclosed, and ordered 
io return their verdict next day, which 
they did, finding the charge not proven. 
He was accordingly dismissed from the 
bar. 

James M‘Kay was next brought to the 
bar, accused of theft He pleaded guilty, 
and he was sentenced to be transported for 
t4 years. 

Alexander M*Kegie was indicted for 
theft; but the diet was deserted, owing 
iv the absence of a principal witness, pro 
doco ct tempore, and warrant was granted for 
re-incarcerating him into jail. 

Sentence of outlawery was passed a- 
gainst William M*Farlane, change-keeper 
at Society -House, Pumbartonshire, ac- 
cused of houscbreaking and theft. 

Joseph Burnet, accused of culpable ho- 
micide, was dismissed simpliciter from the 
bar. 

Moses M*Donald, John Gray, and A- 
iexander Gibson, wereindicted for breaking 
intg the shop of James Jelly, grocer, 
Greenock, early on Sunday the 15th De- 
cember last, and stealing therefrom the 
sollowing goods :—a chest and a half of 
‘ea, 66 lbs of scale sugar, two loaves of 
renned sugar, 18 cheeses, 28 beef hams, 
30 bacon hams; several flitches of bacon 
value L. 15; 12 gallons of whisky, 6 pairs 
#f bellows, 24 brushes, 10 stones of butter, 
2ibs. of tobaceo, L. 4 in British silver, 10s. 
in copper, L.2 in Irish Bank tokens, se- 
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veral shoe brushes, wine decanters, crystal 
measures, tumblers, wine glasses, 
oil, Ae. 

‘Before the Jury were inclosed, Joby 
Gray pleaded guilty, by being acce sary 
after the fact. 

Moses M*Donald pleaded not guilty. 

Alexander Gibson not appearing, was 
outlawed. 

After an examination of evidence, the 
Jury fonnd, by a plurality of voices, Moves 
M'Donald guilty of the crimes libelled, 
and John Gray guilty of aiding and assist- 
ing to remove the goods, knowing them to 
he stolen. 

The Court sentenced Moses M*Donald 
to be hanged at Greenock, on Friday the 
Sth of June; and John Gray to be tran- 
sported for seven years. 

This ends the western Circuit. 


Execution of Macnonare, 
Sutnerrann and M'Iwnrosn, the 
two first for robbery, and the last for 
murder and robbery, committed on the 
Sist. December and Ist of January Jest. 


Wednesday the 22d of April, pursuent 
to a sentence of the High Court of Just:- 
ciary, the execution of those unfortunate 
young men took place in the High Street 5 
a gibbet and scaffold having been erectec 
for the purpose, opposite the Stamp-(O ice 
Close, very early in the morning. 

The preparations for this awfcl scene 
commenced about nine o'clock in the 
morning, when the criminals, being rc- 
lieved from their irons, and having 
ceived some refreshment, spent some time 
in private devotion and prayer, along wit) 
Mr Porteous, chaplain to the tolboot), 
whose anxicty for their eternal weilare 
has been unremitting since they recessed 
sentence. 

At one o'clock, the streets, from the 
tolbooth to the scaffuld, were lined wn 
400 of the Royal Perthshire militia, whe 
came from the Castle for the parpose. At 
the same time, all the avenues leading 19 
the High Street were guarded, 50 as t0 
prevent carriages or carts from 
on the street. At a quarter before twe 
o'clock, the four Magistrates of the Oty, 
preceded by their ofticers, and aceomps 
nied by the Rev. Drs Fleming and Camp 
beli, and Mr Andrew Thomson, three o! the 
ministers of this city, with the Moderator 
and a party of the High Constables, dress- 
ed in black, proceeded from the Council 
Chaimnber, Roy al Exchange, to the tolbooth. 


Before the arrival of the Magistrates, the 
criminas 
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eriminals had been brought from the tron 
room into the hail. After the arrival of 
the Magistrates aud Ministers, a psalm 
was sung, in which the unfortunate young 
memyoingd, with the most fervent devo- 
tion; this was followed with a prayer by 
the Rev. Mr Andrew Thomson.—The 
150th psalm was then sung, which was, 
in like manner, followed with a prayer by 
Dr Campbell. About 20 minutes before 
three, the procession then moved from the 
tolbooth, in the following order :— 


The Moderator and a party of the High” 
Coustables. 
The city officers bareheaded. 

The four Slagistrates in their robes, with 
white gloves, and their rods of office 
in their hands, 

The principal officer of the city. with 
his baton and badge. 

Nei! Sutherland, accompanied by the Rev. 
Dr Fleming, dressed in his gown and 


bands. 
Hlugh M*intosh, accompanied by Dr 
Campbell 


Hugh Macdonald, by the Rev. Mr 
Andrew Thomson. 

A large party of the extra Constables, of 
of whom 150 had been sworn in tor 
the occasion, closed the procession, 
which was escorted on each side 
by the city guard. 


M‘Intosh and Sutherland were dressed 
in blue coats and pantaloons, with white 
vests, and Macdonald in a blue jacket and 
white trowsers. ‘They were all barchead- 
ed, by their own desire, and wore white 
gloves. 

In this manner, the procession moved 
m a slow and solemn pace from the toi- 
booth to the seattold. On their arrival at 
the cibbet, some time was spent ino sings 
tig aad prarer by Dr Fleming. The Sth 
hy was ehosen for this occasion. About 
hoifepast three, the clergymen took leave 
of the prisoners, who immediately mount. 
ed the fatal drop. The executioner hav- 
ing thea performed his duty, they took a 
list farewell of cach other, shaking hands 
with great warmth and affection. In a 
few mmutes the signal was given by Su- 
therland, when they were «ll three launch- 
into eternity. The great bell immedi- 
Bi ly began to toll, which, joined to other 
Circumstances, struck inconceivable awe 
into the minds of the spectators, many of 
Wauom took off their hats, and remained 
uncovered. After hanging the usual time, 
the bodies of the prisoners were cut down, 
auc, being put inte coffins, were conveyed 


into the tolbooth. Magistrates and 
Constables retired into the Council Cham- 
ber. Before the soldiers deft the street, 
the gibbet and scaffold were taken down, 
and, at half-past four, the whole was 
over, ainl the street cleared. 

Besides the 400 of the Perthshire mili- 
tia who were on Ne streets, there was-a 
guard of the RentrXyshire militia round 
the ; and a piequet of the Royal 
Edinburgh Volunteers, consisting of 200 
Men, Were stationed in the Parliament 
Ciese. The Ist regiment of Edinburch 
Local militia was in Hunter’s Square, and 
a troop of the 6th dragoon guards in the 


Riding School, Nicholson's Street. Parties 


vf constables, pelicemen, and the city pat- 
role, were also stationgd in proper places 
to» preserve order, and the peace of the 
city. 

Ever sinee these unfortunate young 
men received their sentence, their beha- 
viour has been in every respect suitable to 
their unhappy situation. Macdonald was 
wholly uneducated, and could neither read 
nor write. He was, however, much as- 
sisted by Sutherland, who had reeeived a 
better education. They expressed the 
deepest penitence, and confessed their 
guilt as to the robberies, but M*Intosh 
denicd all Knowledge of the murder. 
Vheir conduct to the last was devout but 
firm, and they met their fate with a singu- 
lar firmness and resignation. 

The execution of these young men being 
intended as a Greadiul example, to be re- 
membered for yeurs to come, every thing 
was studiously contrived to impart, if 
possible, additional solemnity to a scene 
in itself sufficiently awful ; and the inte- 
resting appearance of those who were to 
suiter the heavy judgment of the law ; 
their extreme youth 3 their modest deport- 
ment; thely fervent devotion while on the 
verge of eternity ; the great array of the 
evil and military power, called out to 
wiiness or assist the execution of the law § 
with a thousend other circumstances, 
worked up the minds of the spectators to 
an inconceivable pitch of pity. 

‘he criminals Macdonald and M‘Intosh, 
were cousias german, and were both bred 
shoemakers ; Sutheriand was a painter. 

Macdonald was rather a stout fair lad, 
above 18 yeats of age. Sutherland was a 
slender young mun, with black hair and 
a smooth fac M‘intosh Was not much 
above 16, neatly made, aud with an in- 
teresting countenance. 

The crowd assembled on the occasion 
was immense beth ef men and women. 
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They collected from all quarters in great 
multitudes, rushing forward, under the 
blind impulse of curiosity, to witness the 
shocking spectacle, and to lay up horrors 
to haunt their imaginations for months to 
come. Such a concourse of people never 
came together on the streets of Edin- 
burgh, every place which could command 
a view of the procession, or place of exe- 
cution, even the tops of the houses, and 
balconies of the Tron and High Church, 
deing filled with spectators. 


April 16, 1812. 


The following address has been present- 
ed to hls Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent ; which address his Royal Highness 
was pleased to receive very graciously :— 


TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE 
REGENT. 


_ May it please your Royal Highness. 


We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lord Provost, Magis- 
trates, and Council of the City of Edin- 
burgh, beg leave to approach your Royal 
Highness with the strongest feelings of at- 
tachment to your person, and of reverence 
for your government. 


In common with all his Majesty's sub- 
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its commencement it has been glorious tg 
the British name. 

The auspicious opening of your Royal 
Highness’s administration gives us the 
firmest confidence that, under your go- 
vernment, the glory, the prosperity, and 
the happiness of this great empire will not 
only keep their customary and splendid 
course, but will descend to our posterity 
with increasing lustre. 


Signed in our name, by our appoint. 
ment, and in our presence, aud 
the seal of our said city is herere 
affixed, this 8th day of April, Isle, 

Wiruiam Crercn, Lord Provost 
and Chief Magistrate. 


[Presented by the Right Honouruble 
William Dundas. ] 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazctte.| 
Cariton-Hovusr, March 3}. 


The Prince Regent has been pleased to 
dispense with all the statutes and regmlas 
tions usually observed in regard to install- 
ation ; and to give and grant upon George 
Granville Marquis of Stafford, Francis 
Marquis of Hertford, William Earl of 
Lonsdale, Richard Marquis Wellesley, 
Charles Duke of Richmond, and James 


jects, we lament the continued indisposi- 
tion of our venerable and beloved Sove- 
reign; who, through so many happy years, 
has proved himself the father and the 


4 


Duke of Montrose, Knights Elect of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, respec- 
tively, full pewer and authority to exercise 


government of the empire entrusted to a 
Prince, who, with his Father's firmness, 
unites his Father’s zeal for the public wel- 
fare; and whose determined adherence to 
patriotic principles, and to views of impar- 
tial usefulness, we are well persuaded that 
neither the clhmours of faction, nor the 
misrepresentations of party will ever 
shake. 

We beg leave to offer our humble con- 
gratulations on the splendid events by 
“which the era of your Royal Highness’s 
government has been distinguished. We 
rejoice especially in the success which has 
attended his Majesty's arms in Spain and 
Portugal. Looking with peculiar interest 
to the great struggle which is there main- 


tained against the common: enemy of in- 


dependence and social ordur, we revere in 
your Royal Highness the determined sup- 
porter of so noble a cause: we trust that 
it will prove irvits issue not less favour- 


able to the interest of Europe, than from 


friend of his people. But we feel this na- and 
tional calamity the less, while we see the Companions Of the said’ Most 


Order, as if they had been formally in 
stalled. 


At the Court at Carieton-Hovse, the 8th 
of April, 1812. 
PRESENT, 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 1: 
Council. 


His Royal Highness in Council declai- 
ed Henry Viscount Sidmouth Lord Presi- 
dent of his Majesty’s Most Honourabte 
Privy Council, and his Lordship took his 
place at the Board accordingly. 

His Royal Highness appointed Charl 
Chetwynd, Earl Talbot, to be Lord Licu- 
tenant of the county of Stafford; his Lore- 
ship this day took the oaths appointed 
to be taken thereupon. 


April 9. 


The Prince Regent was this day pleased 


to confer the honour of Knighthood on 
Hamphrey 
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Humphrey Davy, Esq. L. L.D. Secre- 
tary to the Royal Society, Professor of 
Chemistry to the Royal Institution and 
Board of Agriculture, F.R.S. E. M.R. 
iA. & &c. Samuel Toler, Esq. and 
George Eyre, Esq. Captain in the Royal 
Navy. 


Wuitrnari, April 11. 


The Prince Regent has been pleased to 
appoint the Right Hon. James George 
karl of Courtown, to be Captain of his 
Majesty’s Band of Pensioners. 

The Prince Regent has been pleased to 
present the Rey. James Farquharson to 
the church and parish of Alford, in the 
parish and presbytery of Alford, and coun- 
ty of Aberdeen, void by the death of Mr 
‘Jhomas Birnie. 

22. The Prince Regent has granted the 
dignity of a Knight, to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Richard Fletcher, f the corps of Royal 
Engineers. 

May 2.—The Prince Regent has grant- 
ed unto his Grace Henry Charles Duke of 
Beaufort, K. G. the office or place of Con- 
stable of his Majesty’s Castle of St Bria- 
vals, and warden of the Forest of Dean, 
in the county of Gloucester. 

4. The Prince Regent has been pleased 
~ to allow the following gentlemen to accept 
und wear the insignia of a Knight Grand 
Uross of the Royal Portuguese Military 
Order ot the Tower and Swerd, conferred 
on them by the Prince Regent of Portugal, 
on account of their meritorious services in 
Portugal, viz: 

The Hon. Edward Paget, Lieut.-Gen. 
of his Majesty's forces, Colonel of the SOth 
Regiment of foot (or Staffordshire Volun- 


teess) and Representative in Parliament, 


jor Milbourne-Port, in the county of So- 
mMerset. 

Sir Brent Spencer, Knight of the Most 
Honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
Hicut-Gen. of his Majesty's forces, and 
Colonel Commandant of the 95th Regi- 
ment of foot. 

Sir Rowland Hill, Knight of the Most 
Hon. Military Order of the Bath, Lieut.- 
Gen. of his Majesty's forces, Colonel of 
the 94th Reviment of foot, and Governor 
of Blackness Castle. 


Downinc-Strerr, April 22. 


The Prince Regent has been pleased to 
appoint Alexander Anstruther, Esq. to 


- Recorder of Bombay, in the East In- 
ie. 
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On the 18th of April, Ar¢hibald Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Blythswood, was elected 
Member of Parliament for the burghs of 
Elgin, Cullen, Banff, Kintore, and Inver- 
ury, in the room of the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Dundas, now Member for the city of 
Edinburgh. 

The Marischal College of Aberdeen have 
conferred the degree of Doctor in Divinity 
on the Rev. James M‘Lean, Minister of 
Gorbals, Glasgow. 

The University of Glasgow have elected 
the Rev. Dr Gibb, minister of St And- 
rew’s parish in that city, to be Dean of 
Faculiies. 

The University of Glasgow have confer- 
red the degree of Doctor in Theology on 
the Rev. Robert Boog, one of the minis- 
ters of Paisley ; the Rev. James Leslie, 
minister of Fordoun ; the Rev. John Stir- 
ling, minister of Craigie; and the Rev. 
John Gilchrist, one of the ministers of 
Greenock. 

‘Nhe University of Glasgow have confer- 
red the degree of Doctor in Laws on the 
Rev. John Black, minister of Coyiton, 
and on the Rev. William Muir, A. M. 


BIRTHS. 


Ang. 10. 1811. At Columbo, Cevlen, 
the Lady of Liecutenant-Colonel, the Hoa. 
Patrick Stuart, 19th foot, a son. 

April 4. 1812. At Glengary House, thé 
Lady of Colonel Macdonell, of Glengary, 
a daughter. 

5. ‘The wife of S. Smith, of Carsington, 
Derbyshire, a boy. She was married in 
June last, and was then only 13 years and 
4 mouths old. 

7. At Winchburgh, Mrs Allan of 
twins. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Maitland Gibe 
gon, of Cliftonhall, a son. 

— At 58, Queen's Street, Mrs Johna 
Wilson, Elleray, a son. 

8. At Hollingwood, Lancashire, Peggy, 
the wife of Samuel Booth, a poor weaver, 
was delivered of three children, all girls, 
and likely to do well; they have called 
them Faith, Hope, and Charity. Scarce 
ly fifteen months have elapsed since she 
was brought to bed of twins. 

9. Mrs Swan, St John’s Street, a son 

14. At Alloa, the Lady of James Ure, 
Esq. Collector of the Customs, a son. 

16, In London, the Lady of Colonel F 


W. Grant, P. a son, ° 
17. At Ayr, Mrs Dr Maclaga~, a son. 
20. At 
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20. At George Street, the Lady of Co- 
Jonel Balfour, Scots Greys, a daughter. 

21. At Drumsheugh, the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Moray, a son. 

— At Ayr, Mrs Charles Shaw, a son 

22. At Dalhousie Castle, the Countess 
of Dalhousie, a son. 

23. At London, the V iscountess Prim- 
rose, a daughter. 

— Mrs Alexander M‘Conell, of Bangor, 
was safely delivered of four sons; and we 
are happy to add, that the mether and her 
four fine little fellows are doing well, 

24. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Dr Hin- 
ton Spalding, a son. 

26. At Edinburgh, Mrs Greig, of Hall- 
greig, a daughter. 

‘May 3. At Foss, 
hill, a daughter. 

— At Camnethan House, 
hart, of Castlehill, a son. 

Lately, At London, 
Grimston, a son. 

— At London, the Lady of Viscount 
St Asaph, a daughter. 

— At Torquay, the Viscountess Ha- 
multun, a daughter. 


Mrs Menzies of Chest- 
Mrs Lock- 


the Viscountess 


MARRIAGES, 


April 2. At London, John M‘Lean, 
Esq. of Carriacou, to Miss Jessie Urqu- 
hart, youngest daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Urquhart, minister of Rosskeen, Ross-shire. 

3. At Arngibbon, Perthshire, the Rev. 
John Sommers, minister, Thornhill, to 
huphemia, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Forrester, Esq. of Arngibbon 

4. At London, John W. H. Brydges, 
sq. of Wotten Court, Kent, to the Right 
Hon. Lady Isabella) Anne Beresford, 
daughter of the late, and sister to the pre- 
sent Marquis of Waterford. 

6. At Southampton, Major General 
Lindsay, to Miss Janet Buailic, youngest 
daughter of the late Alexander Baillie, 
Lisq. of Dochfour. 

10. At Edinburgh, John Tawse, Fsq. 
Advocate, to Miss Elizabeth Somervilic 
Dickson, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Mr David Dickson, one of the ministers 
ot this city. 

ll. At London, Major 8. G. Newport, 
to Priscilla, eldest daughter of the !ate, 
and sister of the present Sir Bellinghara 
Graham, Bart. of Norton Convers Hall, 
Yorkshire. 

— At London, Sir Humphry Davy, to 
Mrs Apreece. 


Marriages. 


18. At Leith, William Jaf; ay, EF “q. ta 
Miss B. Strong, of the dece: usted 
Robert Strong, Esq. merchant in Leith. 

14. At Ardoch, Henry Home Drum. 
mond, Esq. younger of Blair-Urummond, 
to Miss Christian Moray, eldest daughter 
of the late Charles Moray Stirling, Esq. of 
Abercairny. 

At. Castietown, George Dunlop 
Fsqg. merchant, Leith, to Miss Margaret 


Rennie, daughter of the deceased John 
Castletown, 
15. Manse of Belhevie, the Rev. 


Robert hen minister of Glenbucket, to 
Mary, second daughter of the late Rev 
James Forsyth, minister of Belhevic. 

20. At Glasgow, Mr Joseph Allison, 
inerchant there, to Miss Margeret Mac- 
donald, daughter of Archibald Macdonald, 
q.of 4, Skye. 

21. At Helen: burg h, Donald 
gal, Esq. merchant, Greenock, to Miss 
Catharine M‘Lachian, dauchter of the late 
James MtLachlan, Esq. of Stronehwin. 

— At Greenock, James Hunter, bso. 
to Miss Susan Robertson, daughter of 
George Robertson, Esq. 

23. At Edinburgh, Alexander M*Ken- 
zie, of Scotsburn, Esq. to Miss Jane Hen- 
derson, second daughter of the late John 
Hleaderson, Esq. of the 100th regime ut. 

25. Mr John Hay, jeweller, Leith, t 
Anne, daughter of Mr John Moron, 
Edinburgh. 

27. At Edinburgh, Patrick Tennent, 
Fsq writer to the signet, to Miss \ ergs 
ret Lyon, youngest daughter of the late 
Hugh Lyon, Esq. of Wester Ogle. 

— At Edinburgh, VThomes 
Fsq. writer, Dumfries, to Miss? 
daughter of William Lawsoa, bog. | 
Grith-head. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Willism Mo 
gomery, of Cloalt, to Margacet, you ngest 


daughter of the late Mr John Love « 
Knows. 

— At Glasgow, J.ieutenant 


of Muff Loge, 


Carmalt, Royal Navy, 
Miss Jean, ect 


near Londonderry, to 
daughter of Mr Charles Alexander, Gree) 
head. 

23. 
loughby. 


~ 
At Glasgow, the Rev. George Wi 

tet 
Barbara, youngest daught 


of the deceased Mr James itchell, 
merchant in Glasgow. 

— At Billhoim, Alexander John 
Esq. Dryden, to Miss’ Helen Curli, ony 
daughter of Gideon Curlly 


— At Newton Stewart. Mr Alexan ter 
Martin of Barhoise, to Mins Mary Bed- 


can, Newton 
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eo. At Bonnington, Mr dames 
lay, Boathangh to Miss Blizabeth Brow n- 
lig, daughter of Jumes Brownlie, Esq. of 
Bonnington. 

John Home, Esq. of Longformacnu:, 
to Miss Louisa Ramsay, daughter of Cap- 
tain Ramsay, Roval Navy. . 

— John Gsbura Brown, Esq. writer to 
the sienet, to Miss Elizabeth Rae Camp- 
bell, eldest daughter of John Campbell, 
Req. Reeeiver-General of his Majesty's 
Cestoms for Scotland, 

Lately, at Fineshade, Northampton- 
shire, Thomas Whichote, e:dest son 
of Sir ‘Thomas Whichcote, Bart. of A> he 
warby House, Lincolnshire, to the Right 
Hon. Lady Sophia Sherard, third daugh- 
ter of the late, and sister to the present 
Earl of Harborough. 

In Lincolnshire, Corporal Dupre, to 
Miss N. Trollope, with a fortune of 
1,.12,000. Miss T. fell in love with him 
while he was on parade with the soldiers 5 
the next morning she commuuicated her 
sentiments to him, which he joyfully ace 
cepted, and on the following day, leu her 
to the altar of Hymen. 


DEATUS. 

Sept. 6. IS11. At Madras, Charles Foote, 
tate commander of the Pied:inontaise 
frigate 3 and on the 20th, Captain Dawson, 
wh lately went from bonek na, end ¢ 
cceded Captain Foote in tue command of 
that ship. 

March 27, 1812. At Grantown, in 


“trethspey, John Grant, the 92d veor 
his aise, without sit kne or 
mere decay of nature, in th e perfect use 


this faculties, and to the last, clear and 
co ed. 

29. At Kilbryde Castle, Sir James 
impbell, Bart. of Aberuchill, in che 
of his acre. 

30. At Kimbolton, in Huntingdonshire, 
(Easter Sunday as the Bev Mr Codli 
Was preaching from the I7th, Isih, and 
Verses of the exvi.th 
‘dl not die, but live, and declare the 
works of the Lord. The Lord bath chas- 
tened me sore; but he hath not hue 
over unto death. Open unto me the putes 
righteousness ; I will into them, and 
! will praise the Lerd ;° 
ped short, and exclaimed, ** I can't !--1 
can't!’ and immediately sank down in 
the pulpit, and almost instant!y expired. 


The deceased was on); thirty-two years of 


he suddenly stop. 


At Mrs Mary Hamilton, 
widow of dsanes Plamilion, busy. of 
hive. 

Dublin, at-a very advanced age, 
Walter Aman wh singit 


but had Leen about ot} 
Yeats in dublin. 

At Beaconsfield, Mrs Burke, relict 
of the celebrated Right Hon. 

At Londen, William Campbell, Esq. 
of the Pransport Ofliee. 

3]. At Dumtries, Mrs Mary Fergusen 
azed Ts, relict of Mr David Ferguson 
late in Murrayihwaile, 

— At Kirkuitilioch, Mr John Freeland, 
one of the Magistrates of that burrh. 

April Mr James Compoeil, Nilbride, 
near Damblane, aged 

— At Porking, in Surrey, Sir Prode- 
rick Evelyn. He was one of the oldest 
members of the Jockey Club. Miss Eve- 
Ivn, his only sister, survived him but one 
day. 

— At Craighill, Pecthshire, Miss Muar. 
garet Ratray, of Craighill. 

— At Bani, James Du, Esq. late of 
Maderia. 

wm Nir Paphae! Smith, one of our first 


entravers ia mezzotinio “ble possessed 


ereat taste and taleuts in his profession. 
. 
At Polgoner, the Rev. Plilip More 


risen, miliister of the gospel at Balmayghie, 
in the Sod year of his ree. 

— At Poiarton, Carlow, at an advane 
ced period of fe, Sir C. Burton, Bart. 

Middlehamn, an eminent jockey and train 


er, and highh uy the nobiemea 


and gentlemen er ihe 
At L. iw thern, Junet Reid, aged 


airs 


4 At Newton-upon-Avi, Myr Willcom: 


Reid, late Baile of that place, aged 52 

Marjory, cidest daughter of Patrick 
Irvine, Esq. of inveramsay, W. 

At beith, Me Robert Kemp, late 
suap 

At Mr William Reikie, 


at the advanced age of 79 years, duriusg 


U8 of which, he a od ed, with univer- 
sal satifiaction, the duties of Postmaster. 

5. At Edinburgh, Mr Henry Martin, 
upholstercy, Lawnmarket. 

6. At London, Thomas Fydell, Esq. 
oue of the representatives ia Parliament 
fur Boston, aged 71 years. 

-. At kdinburgh, Miss Janet Inglis, 

daughter 
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daughter of Sir John Inglis, Bart. of Cra- 
mond, aged, 86. 


6. At Kinnalty House, in Forfarshire, 


the Right Hon. David Earl of = Airly. 
This nobleman was the only son of David, 
Lord Ogilvy, by his Lady, Margaret, 
daughter of Sir James Johnstone, of Wes- 
terhall, Bart. Lord Ogilvy was, in 1746, 
uttainted for his adherence to the interest 
of the former Royal family of Stuart, but 
the honours and estate of the family of 
Airly were saved by his father, John, Earl 
of Airly, being then alive, and in posses- 
sion of them. Lord Ogilvy lived many 
years after his father, and during his life 
the honours of the family were in abey- 
ance, but on his death in 1805, they re- 
vived in the person of his son, the Earl 
now deceased ; and as he died unmarried, 
and the patent was, in 1639, granted to 
the first Karl and his heirs male, without 
ai! question, the honours of this noble fa- 
maily now belong to the Right Hon. Wal- 
ter Karl of Airly, the second son of the 
above Earl John. 


— At Inverness, Adjutant Alexander 
Fraser, of the first Inverness local mi- 
Ktia. 

7. At Glaseow, Mrs Thomas Buchan- 


an, relict of Thomas Buchanan, Esq. of 
Ardoch. 


8%. At Londor, the Earl of Ashburn- 
ham, at the age of 88 years. He suc- 
coeded his father, John, the late Earl, 
March 10, 1737. Married, June 28, 1756, 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Crawley, Esq. 
by whom (she died in 1781) he had issue, 


Stocks and Markets. 


George, Viscount St Asaph, who succeeds 
to the title. 

8. At Powis House, Hugh Leslie, Esq. 
of Powis. 

— At Alloa, Miss Anne Johnston, se 
cond daughter of the deceased Mr James 
Johnston, merchant, Alloa. 

— At Musselburgh, Archibald Cochran, 
Esq. of Ashkirk, in the 8lst year of his 


11. At London, her-Grace Jane Du. 
chess of Gordon. Her Grace was the 2d 
daughter of Sir William Maxwell, Bart. 
was born in 1746, and married to the pre- 
sent Duke of Gordon, Oct. 1, 1767, hy 
whom she had, now living, one son, the 
Marquis of Huntly, and five daughters, 
viz. the Duchess of Richmond, Lady Mag- 
dalen Palmer, the Duchess of Manchester, 
the Marchioness of Cornwallis, and the 
Duchess of Bedford. She lost a second 
son, Lord Alexander, who died some yeas 
ago. Her Grace received the Holy Sacra. 
ment a few hours before her dissolution, 
of which all her children were partakers. 

12. At London, Sir William Plomer, 
Knight, Alderman of the city of London. 

— At Cupar Fife, Robert Johnston, 
Esq. of Kedlock. 

— At Montrose, Mr David Taylor, ca- 
binet-maker. He attended a funeral in 
the forenoon, and retired to bed in the 
evening, when he shortly after expired. 
He had been in a declining state for some 
time. 

1S. At Gilmore Place, Mrs Jane Hamil 
ton, wife of John Hamilton Esq. Depute 
Receiver-General of Customs. 


Price of Stocks. Deere Grain per quarter Corn Exchange, 
1812. Bank t 3 cent. 
Stock. | Omnium. Consols,_ 1M 2. | Wheat | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 
May 4. 61§ ril 2 102145168 44 — — 
ll. 228 — 60} Mey 98 145|67 76} 5059] 73 7 
18.] 225 61 85140] 64 744.44 55] 72 7 
25.4 — €05 84140} 58 68] 47 57) 74 
25.) 85138] 54 65) 47 74 78 


Prices of Oat, Pease,and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


1812, Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 
ge $e So (OS Se Se 

April 24.153 68] 44 52] 32 40/52 # 
67446 56/33 43] 39 45 
8.156 67148 46,92 
15.157 66147 58}33 43/32 4° 
09.157 65147 58|S4 44) 56 4% 


Pease and 

1812. Oatmeal. Barley Meal. » 
Bolls. Price. Bolls. | Price. 

April 28.| 370 00 | 53 | 22 00 
May 5] 135 | 30 00 | 90 | 24 
12. 200 39 86 | 24 00 

19, 340 30. 600 80 | 24 09 
270 |30 00 | 85 00 
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